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+ THE 


CLAUDIA L. BUSHMAN 
Editor 1974-1976 


When an old-timer is asked what 
an institution should become, she 
tends to look back. So I was 
tempted to ferret out the second 
issue of Exponent II, which has 

2 an explanation of intent. Here 
it is with a few reflections interjected: 





We have been asked what we are doing publish- 
ing 9 newspaper for Mormon women. . . Of 
course, there are many reasons for the paper, 
not the least of which is that it gives us 
something to think about while doing the 
dishes. [Oh dear! Another homely image! ] 
However, for this issue we will isolate 
three major purposes: 


1. To give our sisters a little status. 
No one thinks of Mcrmon women today as ex- 
Ploited slaves [No longer true], but few 
People realize what extraordinary people 
they are. [Yes] Is there another group 
that can touch them for service to others, 
efficiency, devotion, imagination, intel- 
ligence, education, beauty? Yet modest and 
supportive ty long training, they limit 
their aspirations. [This is what has 
changed.] Experienced teachers, speakers, 
and executives, our women could rise like 
cream [Another homely one] in community 
organizations [We never considered the 
trading floor.J, yet they often hide their 
talents under bushels. [OK. Biblical] 
Exponent II wants to shed light on the 
achievements of the sisters. . . . 


2. To disseminate useful information. .. . 


Seeing your name in print is good for the soul. 


3. To keep in touch. Exponent II aims to 
be entertaining and friendly. . .. That 
some people need this friend is evident 
from the letters we receive. 


This piece sounds a little old fashioned now, 
not ambitious enough for women of the ‘80s. The 
tone is too folksy, too self-deprecating. But 
I still like it. It speaks to friendliness and 
cooperation, to fearful attempts and modest suc- 
cesses--what Exponent II has always meant to me. 


Today the paper's tone is mere frank and 
self-assured. Such evolution is natural, 
culture-reflecting, and to be praised. I am 
glad to see the paper such a serious sheet. 

It can be anything, so long as it does not quit. 


I like the theme issues and the Place is- 
sues and to read of people's inmost anguish. I 
like everything the paper does. But if it were 
up to me, I would temper the confessional tone 
and make an effort to document our own epoch-- 
our living history--for future years. I like to 
see the ordinary recorded. 


The continental United States is now repre- 
sented very successfully. I would like to hear 
from more international sisters. Some of the 
best past pieces have explored similarities and 
differences in dealing with Mormon culture. The 
Paper is the best possible forum for such an 
ongoing discussion. 


Exponent II represents more than the Paper. 
The institution is important, standing for sis- 
terhood and accomplishment. Here are a few 
brainstorms for broader consideration. 


1. Art Exhibit: Mormons are short of visual 
artifacts. How about comrissioning a modest 
traveling art exhibit of Mormon-feminine themes 
by Exponent II art regulars and friends. Such 
a show could go from ward to ward for the cost 
of postage and insurance. 


2. Book: A decade of publication has made pos- 
sible a fat volume of The Best of Exponent IT. 


3. A Style of Our Own: What could this mean? 
I would welcome a symposium to identify what is 
unique in our culture. 


4. Song Book: A movement comes of age when it 
generates music. How about working up some 
stirring lyrics to familiar melodies--out of 
copyright--similar to the Utah Woman Suffrage 
Seng Book. Those golden double iambs must be 
carefully set. Consider the possibilities of 
"Each Cooing Dove." 


Ah, Exponent IIT. What does the future hold 
for you? Slick paper and four color pictures? 
Ready acceptance as a household organ? The 
Negative tone your detractors have always pre- 
dicted? Not likely. You will go your way, 
three degrees left of the Ensign and one right 
of Dialogue, a little east of Sunstone, and the 
best read of them all. Long life to you. 
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NANCY T. DREDGE 
Editor 1976-198] 


Although Claudia Bushman's tenure 
as the first editor of Exponent II 
was less than two years, I have al- 
ways wondered if the newspaper 
would have gotten off the ground 

B without her leadership, skills, 
contacts, and sense of commitment to whatever-the- 
current-project-happened-to-be. I spent the next 
five and a half years of Exponent's life trying 
to nourish the roots that she had Planted. 


My feelings about what the Paper "should be" 
were and are always evolving. Initially, I just 
wanted it to "be''--period. Because the passing 
of the baton was at the shakiest time of Expo- 
nent's existence, the first job managing editor 
Grethe Peterson and I had was to make sure that 
it survived at all. After it became clear that 
the paper would not only survive but blossom, 
Grethe and I had some breathing space to think 
about what we wanted it to become. 


At the beginning, publishing a newspaper was 
a "lark" to most of us. However, as the mail 
began to pour in with the theme song "At last 
I've found you!", we perceived that Exponent was 
filling a need for hundreds of women who felt 
that they had no one to communicate with. What 
began as a lark became a more serious endeavor 
when we saw that we had a responsibility to be 
there for these women. 


Exponent has always encouraged an open forum. 
We have always insisted on the personal voice: 
"Get rid of the second and third person--and 
even the first person plural if it's coupled 
with 'should,'' we would often write to contribu- 
tors. ‘We want to hear from you." The ever- 
Popular "Sisters Speak" column, which has never 
required a polished essay, has allowed many women 
to respond to a stated question in a more informal 
way. The high quality of the personal essays 
has continued to be Exponent 's greatest strength. 


Besides encouraging the personal voice, we 
sought to sink Exponent's roots deeper into 
solid ground by promoting its acceptance by a 
wide range of Mormon women. The results of a 
survey that we conducted about four years ago 
indicated that the readership consisted of those 
in their teens all the way to those above sixty-- 
even though the largest age group of readers was 
married women in their thirties and forties. Be- 
cause we found the newspaper read least by single 
women, we started to print articles more perti- 
nent to them and to include more single women on 
our staff, including Diane McKinney, who took over 
Grethe's job, and Sue Howe, who took over mine. 
We also wanted to provide a place for both the 
career woman and the at-home woman. That bal- 
ance has been the single most difficult problem 
we have had to deal with. We are continuously 
accused of favoring either career women or at- 
home mothers when all we have really wanted was 
to get both groups together to talk and see each 
other's lifestyle. 


Another commitment we had from the very begin- 
ning was to feminism; however, it has been a very 
Mormon, conservative brand of feminism that caused 
some women to accuse it of being "milk toast," 
while others called it "an instrument of the devil." 
Most non-Mormons think the idea of a Mormon femin- 
ist newspaper is a contradiction in terms, but 
they are usually delighted and/or impressed when 
they read it. Every issue during the five and a 
half years that I was editor had at least one 
article that dealt with something related to femi- 
nism. I believe that our gentle approach did ap- 
peal to more women and therefore exposed them to 
ideas they would never have considered without 
the newspaper. 


As we have felt the ground under Exponent firm 
up, we have introduced more and more issues. 
Dealing with Sonia Johnson's excommunication and 
the IWY were some of these, but my favorite was 
the landmark issue that helped bring depression 
out of the closet. In the past two years that I 
have been on the editorial board rather than edi- 
tor, we have begun to deal more and more directly 
with issues that are currently on women's minds. 


At the Reunion, some women wanted us to decide 
now what we would be dealing with in the next ten 
years. Because I feel that Exponent should always 
be evolving, I can't guess what the Exponent read- 
ership or editorial board of 1994 will want--any 
more than I could have predicted ten years ago 
that we would be where we are now. 


What I now wish for Exponent II is, basically, 
that it continue being what it has already been-- 
that it continue its honesty, its reaching out, 
its trying to present and understand diverse 
viewpoints and lives. I am all for Exponent 's 
reaching a second stage that includes men, but I 
do feel that as long as there are "women's is- 
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SUSAN HOWE 
Editor 198]- 


In several art exhibits that I 
have visited recently, I have 
been struck by the tapestries. 
Incredibly complex, shaded as 
delicately as oil paintings, 

they seem impossibly beautiful 
to me. One that I remember, a sixteenth-century 
work from Flanders, was an intricate scene of five 
People (two of whom were Mary and the Christ 
child) and four angels. Mary, angels, and all 
were in Flemish dress. I marveled at the skill 
that had blended the threads with such care as 
to vary the sheen on the folds of a cape, design 
the brocade border of a robe, shade eyebrows and 
lashes, and even create emotion in the faces. 

As I examined the tapestry closely, so that the 
Picture became a blur and the individual threads 
came into focus, I wondered who had woven them 
and how they had done it: What skill and dedi- 
cation were behind this lively, beautiful scene? 





In three mere issues we will complete the 
first ten years of Exponent II. This decade 
forms a tapestry as beautiful, as intricate, 
and hopefully as lasting as the ones that I 
admired in the exhibits. I marvel at all of the 
threads, the many colors and textures, the skill 
with which they were woven, the care and long 
hours of work. All who have had a share in 
creating this first tapestry can be proud. 


Part of the excitement of the decade to ccme, 
the new tapestry, is that it is still undefined, 
I think that we all have a sense that it will 
be beautiful, but we don't know Precisely how. 
The first thing I hope for the future is that 
those who have worked or who want to work on 
Exponent II--creating, producing, distributing, 
supporting, or promcting it--will realize that 
they do have threads of green or blue or gold, 
of cotton, silk, burlap, or wool, that will 
meke the tapestry better, right. I hope that 
all will have the confidence to contribute what 
they can and to know that their contributions 
will add to the beauty of what is achieved. 


Just as surely as the Flemish tapestry was 
a reflection of the people who designed and 
created it, so Exponent II is a reflection of 
us. In that sense, what I hope for Exponent can 
be extended to include what I hope for us all. 


The past ten years have brought enormous dif- 
ferences to the lives of many women. Mine, for 
example. Now, I think it legitimate for a woman 
to use rather than hide her intellect, to contri- 
bute in any field she chooses. I expect to make 
my own choices and to be responsible for my life. 
I hope to accomplish personal goals that wall be 
both satisfying to me and of worth to others. 
Ten years ago, I did try to hide my intellect. 

I did not consider the other issues, but if I 
had, I think that I would have been motivated 
by a desire to be taken care of more than by 
anything else. I am a much healthier person 
now, and my widened horizons have been both 
learned from and shared in Exponent II. 

However far we have come, we still have much 
to reach for. Growth and improvement are what 
will keep us--and our paper--alive. So while 
love and honesty and acceptance must continue to 
be the threads on the loom through which we 
weave, I hope that we will be stretching, even 
struggling a little, to improve our tapestry, 
ourselves. 


Personally, I hope to see some of these images 
in the new tapestry: (1) I would like it to 
reflect our seeking to learn more about our 
Mother, the powers She has, and our opportunities 
--through prayer, study, righteousness, and in- 
spiration--to claim a spiritual kinship to and 
heritage with Her. (2) I would like us to 
share more with understanding and supportive men. 
We need to develop new models of interaction that 
are based on mutual respect and support. (3) I 
would like us to look at ourselves in our fami- 
lies, seeking to learn both what is good and 
what can be improved. (4) I hope that we can 
include both the young women in the Church, who 
have such different and difficult challenges to 
tace, and the elderly women, from whom we can 
learn so much. 


Whatever this next ten years holds for &xpon- 
ent II, it is good to be part of it, and it is 
good to pause a moment to consider what we want 
it to be. The loom is set, the dyes and the 
threads are ready. We only have to begin. 








sues" in the Church, there will always be room 
for a women's newspaper. My most important wish 
for Exponent IT reaches back to the very first 
goal I had for it when I became its editor eight 
years ago--that it be. 
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Most of the original group 


usan Howe asked me to say something at 

the recent tenth anniversary celebration 

about the climate of opinion and the 

circumstances that surrounded the birth 
of Exponent IT. As it happened, 1 was unable tu 
attend that celebration, mending instead in a 
local hospital. However, I decided to do a lit- 
tle reminiscing as part of my convalescence. 


Yes, I was there, and it was indeed a heady 
time. The "Boston Women" had already completed 
a few notable projects. 
of Dialogue had been published and received con- 
siderable attention. This folksy issue with its 
emphasis on real life and domesticity certainly 
mirrored the concerns of the local group, but 
there had been criticism of its conception. I 
particularly remember Bob Rees's comments that 
we were not dealing with the real issues. The 
sexist nature of the priesthood and polygamy 
were more fit subjects, he said. I remember 
feeling stung by those remarks, only partially 
soothed by my husband's comments that he thought 
it was rather presumptuous for him to tell us 
what women's issues were. 


In any case, the remarks led directly to a 
new project dealing with the "real issues," the 
presentation of a course at the LDS Institute 
named, with witty assonance, I thought, "Roots 
and Fruits of Mormon Women." 


We were certainly distant from Salt Lake City, 
and the work we did was largely with secondary 
sources. 
sity libraries and to the Boston Public Library 
as well. Besides that, we had on loan Barnard 
Silver's almost complete run of The Woman's 
Exponent, and we were working on topics about 
which little had been written. The project was 
frustrating, exhausting, and exhilarating. 


These lectures were presented to a lively 
group of local Church members, and the feeling 


was strong that they should be refined and turned 


into a book, which eventually became Mormon 
Sisters: Women in Early Utah. 


Leonard Arrington, the Church Historian, and 
his staff were extremely helpful with research 
problems and even gave us a small grant to aid 
in research costs--$200 or $250, I believe. I 


remember using some of it for prints of the pic~ 


tures that we gathered for illustrations. The 








The pink "women's issue" 


For this course we 
chose topics and entered into historical research. 


But we had access to excellent univer- 
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interest and support of the Historical Department 
was a wonderful plus for us in our ventures. 


It is difficult to remember how different the 
climate of opinion was in those days. Not many 
women in the Church took themselves seriously. 
Married women were definitely appendages, and 
single women totally out of it. I remember giv- 
ing a talk in church and having several people 
comment that my husband must have written it. 
Though at that time I had a master's degree in 
literature, I was always amazed and grateful 
that anyone paid any attention to anything I did. 
The only tone possible was a modest, self-depre- 
cating one. Without our own in-group self-con- 
gratulation and the success of other ventures, 
we could never have dared to attempt an on-going 
publication. As it was, we sailed right into it 
with scarcely a misgiving. 


I doubt any of this could have happened else- 
where. The group was made up mostly of married 
mothers who, though "well-educated" and busy, 
had control of their own time, largely taken up 
in traditional homemaking. The two childless, 
working women contributed a great deal but were 
more constrained by their schedules. We had a 
thick concentration of talent that was basically 
underemployed on the mind front, yet we were 
widely enough separated from each other that our 
identity as "Mormon Sisters" had great value. 

We were distant enough from the centers of power 
to feel quite free. Though criticized for call- 
ing our movement the blossoming of latter-day 
Mormon feminism, notably by Mary Bradford and 
Elouise Bell, we were completely unaware of any 
other groups of LDS women doing anything other 
than the standard Relief Society, MIA, and Primary- 


One evening, flushed with the success of these 
early projects, I asked my husband what on earth 
we could possibly do next. He suggested a news- 
paper. We talked about it a little and at a suc- 
ceeding meeting of the women I commented, "Dick 
thinks we might start a newspaper." There was 
some enthusiastic discussion. I mention this 
because I think that Exponent II was the idea of 
Richard Bushman. Others are not so sure that it 
happened that way. In any case, I had had no 
newspaper experience and was quite happy to leave 
this project to others. I was very busy with 
the book, a demanding project on which I spent 
many hours and tears. Contracts were signed and 
broken before the formidable "Boston Women" met 
at Connie Cannon's house to found Emmeline Press; 
we took out a bank loan and published the book 
ourselves. But that is a story for another anni- 
versary. 


Much of the next while is fuzzy, but I think 
Carrel Sheldon, a powerful force in the founding 
of Exponent II, came and told me that I would 
have to edit the newspaper. I remember asking 
if we couldn't wait until the book was done. 

But they were eager to get started, and the momen- 
tum was gathering. 


What was it to be? We thought that the tone 
of our Dialogue issue was good, talking about 
real life, sharing experiences. The best char- 
acterization came later from Laurel Ulrich who 
said the paper was "like a long letter from a 
dear friend." It is my own view that this is 
still the most important contribution of a pub- 
lication that also takes stands, contributes 
information, and encourages writers. I think 
the tone of voice is truer to real life in late 
twentieth-century Mormon America than any other 
LDS publication, official or underground. 


Susan Kohler, the person most responsible for 
the now-venerable Exponent Day Dinner, was also 
a prime mover in the publication of Exponent II. 
She had access to her husband's good typewriter 
and offered to type the manuscript. Carolyn 
Peters, now Carolyn Person, created the witty 
and idiosyncratic drawings associated with many 
of the Boston projects, while Joyce Campbell took 
over as art director. Bonnie Horne, who has been 
central to all these projects from first to last, 
and her husband Gerald provided taste and 
practical knowhew in working up camera-ready 
material. Garret Sheldon, Carrel's husband, 
taught the group publishing techniques he had 
learned on his mission in France. A pretty savvy 
staff just fell into place. 


I remember as in a dream the first paste- 
up at Maryann MacMurray's house. It was hot. 
She was soon to move, and I believe the household 
was already being disassembled. Present were 
hundreds of women, husbands, nursing babies, 
busy toddlers eating dripping popsicles. Were 
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LOOKING BACKWARDS 


there barking dogs? Giant angel fish observed 
us from a large tank. Susan had typed all the 
copy, but as methods for correcting errors had 
not yet been perfected, each story was in small 
pieces--paragraphs, single lines. It looked as 
if the whole paper had been shredded in advance. 
I had roughly planned the division of the copy, 
and groups worked on different pages on every 
household surface. No lightboards then. I never 
did learn the practical aspects of paste-up, 
spending my time proofreading completed pages. 
That first crazy surrealistic scene was eminently 
successful. Not a single stray line was pasted 
out of place, and though I dare not reread to 
find otherwise, I don't think a single typo got 
through. We really were invincible. 


We were not always so lucky in paste-up, and 
I still regret reversing the columns of a sensi- 
tive short story Bruce Jorgenson contributed to 
a later issue. Somehow two columns of type were 
switched and the end of the story came in the 
middle. 


As I look over that first issue, I am struck 
with the shortness of the pieces. It looks like 
a real newspaper. Only one piece ran a full 
page. It is also newsy, upbeat, full of whimsi- 
cal bits and short articles on interesting women. 
The opening editorial promised a "modest, but 
sincere" newspaper, "faithful, but frank." It 
goes on to say that 


Exponent II, poised on the dual platforms 
of Mormonism and Feminism, has two aims: 

to strengthen the Church of Jesus Christ 

of Latter-day Saints, and to encourage and 
develop the talents of Mormon women. That 
these aims are consistent we intend to show 
by our pages and our lives. 


I thought this had a nice ring and charac- 
terized our actions of the years before. But 
in light of succeeding developments, it sounds 
rather provocative. Although there was a meas~ 
ured article on the ERA in that first issue by 
Kate Gardner, a law student, attitudes on the 
women's movement had not yet polarized in the 
Church, and we felt perfectly comfortable about 
supporting feminism in print. Even now, being my 
most historically objective, I feel that the 
Church's opposition to much of the women's move- 
ment was an accident of circumstance and leader- 
ship rather than doctrinally based. 


But we were naive. We set up conflicts with 
authority that were not intended. I felt myself 
pulled in two directions. Many, including some 
of the Boston women and certainly readers in 
distant places, wanted the paper to take a firm 
leadership role. I was always grimly amused by 
the letters that would read, "You've got to show 
more guts and take strong stands on the big 
issues. Please don't use my name." I felt my- 
self that revolutionary stands might alienate 
the moderates we wanted to draw into our network. 
I always felt I was negotiating between the two 
groups and satisfying neither. 


We made mistakes. I can't think what we 
thought we would accomplish by sending copies 
of the paper to all the general authorities’ 
wives. I guess we really thought we had some- 
thing wonderful to share and that they would 
enjoy the paper. Instead, we caused quite a 
furor in the Church Office Building and were 
forbidden to send our "modest, but sincere" 
newspaper there again. 


Then there was the case of Carrel Sheldon's 
reasonable and interesting piece on the reform 
of the design of temple garments. That her ideas 
were sound and acceptable has been born out by 
subsequent changes. But at the last minute I 
pulled it from the paper, deciding that it was 
too inflammatory. Instead, we sent it to sev- 
eral general authorities who were not apprecia- 
tive of the thinking that went into it nor in- 
clined to act on its recommendations. I felt 
we were shot both as sheep and wolves: We had 
dared to take on a forbidden subject (anger- 
ing the authorities) yet not dared to publish 
it (angering our own people.) I also regret not 
publishing a wonderful letter from Virginia 
Sorensen that came after the first issue. Again, 
I feared that it was so strong that it might 
offend. I was interested that ''Sex and Sister 
Harris" was finally published in the sexuality 
issue. That particular piece has been kicking 
around for years, regularly reconsidered for pub- 
lication and dropped because of its volatile 
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OUR NEW HAMPSHIR 


e called it a reunion, and we 
laughed about that. How can you 


have a reunion with people you've 


never met? But "conference" sounded 
too official. Gathering lacked emotional impact. 
We stuck with reunion. Besides, who says that 


to qualify as a reunion we had to have met in 
person? We were there because we had been 

previously united by a heritage, by a common 
outlook, by Exponent II. By our sisterhocd. 


And so we gathered, coming from San Diego, 
California, and Aroostook County, Maine, and all 
points between. We came singly, doubly, in 
groups, in families, to be shepherded to our 
accommodations by Scott Cooper, neither a 

woman nor a sister but yet as fervent as any 

of us in his support of Exponent II. We were 
welcomed into the homes of the &xponent II 
staff and associates where we unrolled our 
sleeping bags on the floor and commenced to 

get acquainted. 


N Ji 





On Friday, October 7, we gathered at the 
Cambridge Ward chapel. Sue Paxman, clutching 
her clipboard, shooed us aboard the bus, val- 
iantly trying to get us all checked off her list. 


We set off for 
with 


Hillsboro Camp in New Hampshire 


as much chatter and excitement as our thir- 
teen-year-old daughters going off 


the first time. 


to camp for 


The getting acquainted shifted 
gear. Bonds were uncovered. 
somebody in your town. 
of somebody else. 


into high 
Somebody knew 
You knew the sister 
You discovered that your 
husband's cousin's third son was the college 
roommate of somebody else's dentist's nephew. 
Your bishop used to live Who said 
we were strangers? Why, we were practically 
related! 


in my ward. 


To the delight of those of us who had already 
been confused by the twisting, often unmarked 
roads of Massachusetts, our bus driver got lost 
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and had to turn our bulky behemoth around in 


the middle of a busy street. We stopped for a 
late lunch snack at familiar golden arches in 
Concord, which we remembered from our school 


days as the capital of New Hampshire. 
the homestead of 


We passed 
Franklin Pierce, trying to re- 
member something about this fourteenth President 
of the United States. We oohed and aahed over 


the bright leaves of the New England autumn. 


Then we were there. The Victorian log cabin-- 
Manor House, the tranquil lake, and the large 
dining hall were just as described in the mimeo- 
graphed sheet we had all received. We were 
assigned to our various cabins, which bore appro- 
priate names bestowed by previous tenants: Dogay 
House, Bug House, Fiddle In House, Trail's End, 
Sing-Sing. Mothers accompanied by nursing babies 
got the luxury accommodations with a fireplace 
and indoor washstand. The rest: of us surveyed 
our heatless, screens-only digs with both the 
"necessary" and the washstand (cold water only) 
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or several years I have been advancing 
toward feminism, meaning that | am com- 
mitted to equal rights and opportunities 
for women and men. I have been influ- 

enced by a progressive wife, an assertive older 

sister, and a publication called &xponent II. 

In the process, 

from my vocabulary (such as "girls') and included 

in my college lectures 

It has been an 


I have dropped many sexist terms 


more and more material 
about women in American history. 
exciting transformation for me, 
when Marti and | began to share domestic respon- 
sibilities more equally. The evolution is not 
yet complete. 


reaching a peak 


Recently, Marti and I have become interested 
in what Betty Friedan calls "the second stage." 
We think that the women's movement needs to 
involve men in its activities and philosophy, 
or it will never reach fruition. It was really 
not so bizarre, then, that we both wanted to 
attend the Exponent II ten-year reunion. 


We noticed that the instructions in the paper 
did not diseriminate on the basis of sex, al- 
though they did not openly encourage men's atten- 
dance. With Marti's active approval, I decided 
to test the system and act as a pioneer. I wrote 
to Sue Paxman and requested an application blank. 
A long silence followed--and out of the blue an 
application blank arrived addressed to me. Ap- 
parently it had been decided that men could come, 
at least some men. 


I wondered aloud to Marti if I would be the 
only man, and if that would make me uncomfort- 
able. Truthfully, IL have always loved the com- 
pany of women and found them to be mcre inter- 
esting and easier to communicate with than men. 
When our close friends, Linda and Peter Twomey, 
decided to go, all worries disappeared, and we 
sent in our reservations. 
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RSPECTIVE 


My signal of acceptance came soon afterward 
when Sue Paxman called to invite me to teach a 
session on "The Mormon Male." She told me that 
the men (five of us) would sleep in a separate 
cabin (integration was still some distance off) 
and that a panty raid was a genuine possibility-- 
conducted against the male minority, of course. 
I eagerly accepted the invitation. A few days 
later, Susan Howe asked if I would conduct the 
sacrament service on Sunday and supervise the 
preparing and passing of the sacrament. Again, 
I gladly accepted. I was actually overwhelmed: 
They were making my pioneer foray as painless as 
they could. 


When Friday night arrived, Marti and I threw 
our duffle bags into the back of the Horizon, 
picked up our good friend Bonnie Brackett, and 
headed for Hillsboro, New Hampshire. Unfortu- 
nately, the expressway was packed, and we were 
delayed two hours in Boston. When we finally ar- 
rived, late for dinner, we were welcomed enthu- 
siastically by several people, including special 
guests Esther Petersen and Virginia Sorensen. 


After dinner the fire was stoked up in pre- 
paration for a long evening of introductions from 
each of the over one hundred women and five men in 
attendance. When the logs began to burn down, 

I was recruited by a couple of women to carry 
more to the fire. Although I was happy to do it, 
a strange thought occurred to me: How liberated 
are these women? Who would have carried the 
logs if men had not been welcome? 


Some of the personal introductions were very 
interesting, some were long, and others were 
slightly disarming with their candor, especially 
as the hour grew later. I observed that some 
women who spoke had hostile feelings for both 
men in general and for bishops in particular, 
and talked about them as if there were no men 
present. It was an eerie feeling. As a man and 





a former bishop, I felt for the first time in my 
life the direct impact of sexual discrimination. 
I thought that this must be the way women feel 
when men make sexist remarks or speak as if they 
are unaware of the contributions or presence of 
women. For the first time I had some notion of 
what it must be like to be a woman in a society 
bent on discriminatory behavior toward women. I 
was not angry, but rather fascinated at this 
jolting insight. 


The night was unbearably cold. Peter Twomey 
and I gathered up our sleeping bags and headed 
for our cabin in the dark unknown hills, only to 
find that the cabins were open air! They had 
spacious screen windows so the breezes could 
blow through and keep our cheeks rosy. 


I couldn't bear to get undressed--I just 
popped into the bag and curled up like a little 
bear. Peter, Scott Cooper, Hank Miles, and IL 
continued to talk until around three o'clock, 
then drifted off into semi-consciousness. At 
four there was a feminine voice at the door say- 
ing, "Could you come and give a blessing to some- 
one suffering from a bad stomach ache?" Sure! 
Anything to get moving again. I bounded out of 
the bag and put on some shoes, and Hank Miles 
joined me. Peter was dead to the world. (How 
did he do it?) We made our way to the main 
house of the Hillsboro camp and found the 
woman sitting bundled up on a couch suffering 
severe pains. Hank anointed, and I sealed the 
blessing, which gave her some comfort. 


I suddenly remembered that the night before 
one person had introduced herself as a physician. 
I remembered that her first name was Rosalind, 
but her last name eluded me. Going over the 
list of registrants, we found only one Rosalind-- 
Rosalind Robertson. We found her cabin on the 
map and headed out to find her. This time it 


was a masculine voice asking if there was a 
doctor in the house. 
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outside and reminded ourselves that our original 
&xponent foremothers had probably spent most of 
their lives with less than this. It's going to 
be fun, we determined. 


We settled in, almost 125 of us, including 
five men who were assigned to their own cabin. 
We introduced ourselves to our roommates, antici- 
pating the weekend to come. 


Dinner was a surprise. We enjoyed a sturdy 
corn chowder and green salad, thinking that they 
were’ just right for our first night. Then the 
meal came. The soup and salad had been merely 
appetizers. We food freaks (and who isn't one?) 
knew we were in for a weekend of heaven because 
all the food was homemade. Puffy Nissen, who 
runs the camp with her sister Harriet, makes her 
own bread, ice cream, maple syrup, pickles, and 
so on. We abandoned all diets and dug in. 


The fire was blazing high in the cavernous 
stone fireplace there in the dining hall by the 
time we were ready for our first general meeting. 
We pushed close to the flames because the night 
outside had turned cold. Our eyes strayed to 
the words formed by small sticks above the fire- 
place: "Here let the fires of everlasting 
friendship burn." Appropriate, we thought. 


This was to be a night for sharing, for tell- 
ing what had impelled us to undertake this pil- 
grimage to pay homage to Exponent Tit and to those 
who founded it and those who have kept it alive 
and vital for ten years. 


The stories began. 


Some had burdens they wanted to lay on accept- 
ing, nonjudgmental ears. Many were weighed down 
with emotional baggage they needed help to carry. 
Others said that they came for fun, but expressed 
delight in having a forum where they could share 
‘their sense of being "different." 


Perhaps that was the key word of the evening. 
Different. We all felt different in some way 
from the mainstream of our Mormon sisters. "'I 
don't look on myself as a bad apple," one said. 
ther, I'm an orange in the midst of all those 
ipples." 






"We may not be as accepting of the apples as 
we could be," cautioned another. 'We must be 
careful not to criticize just because we don't 
fit in." 


Some expressed a feeling of isolation brought 
about by the consolidated schedule. "We don't 


have time to visit any more. We don't have time 
to forge the bonds that might overcome the dif- 
ferences." 


Others were isolated by their outlook. "IL 
want to stay in the Church," one said, "but in 
my ward I'm regarded as the resident heretic." 


"Sacred cows make good hamburger," one de- 
clared, and another, asking us not to be too 
shocked, confessed, "I hate arts and crafts." 


Hours passed. The night got colder. We ran 
to our cabins to get sleeping bags to huddle 
under because we didn't want to miss a thing. 
Midnight came and still we stayed, until each 
person had a chance to say something. When we 
finally broke up, Jim and Mimmu Sloan sang a 
traditional Finnish song of parting, the blend 
of their voices as soothing as a lullaby. 


We had much to contemplate as we shivered 
through the night in our cold cabins. 


Saturday was warmer. It was a workday, and 
we got moving early with a hearty homemade 
breakfast, then divided up for panels: "Editors 
of Exponent II," conducted by present editor 
Susan Howe, and "The State of our Sisterhood," 
with Sue Paxman. 


There was a cookout in a sunny area with hot- 
dogs and salad and an array of drooly homemade 
desserts. Then back to work with Meg Wheatley 
discussing "Mormonism and Feminism," Dennis 
Lythgoe talking about "The Mormon Male," and 
Renee Tietjen leading a session on "Creative 
Crises." ‘Mormons face difficult problems like 
everyone else does," Renee said. "But we can 
be creative in coping. We can glean some use 
from tragedies by using our experiences to help 
others. We shouldn't blame Gcd for the trials 
that befall us, but rather ask God to give us the 
strength to cope and adjust to our situations in 
an emotionally healthy way." 


The afternoon found us divided into "Women 
in Religion," with Laurel Ulrich, and "Mormons 
and Sexuality," led by Ann Rytting. 
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Dinner again, an overloading of drresistibles, 
then a sharing of talents around the fireplace. 
The piece de résistance was "An Evening with 
Virginia Sorensen and Esther Petersen,"' intro- 
duced by Mary Bradford. 


These two remarkable women have made an 
impact on our nation, Esther in her role as 
éonsumer advocate in Washington, D.C., and 


Virginia as a writer. Both women spoke of 

the influence of their Mormon heritage in 
their lives. Both urged high standards in the 
business of living. Esther quoted Eleanor 
Roosevelt, with whom she was closely associated 
during the Roosevelt administration. ‘Whenever 
you compromise," Mrs. Roosevelt said, "be sure 
that you compromise upward." Virginia passed 
along some of the philosophy she has developed 
during her lifetime of writing. "You can't live 
without values," she said. "You can't write a 
book just about villains." 


It was a night to treasure and was brought to 
a close once again by the harmony of Jim and 
Mimmu, poignant enough to break your heart. 


Sunday morning we awoke to the fragile, flute- 
like music of a recorder floating across the lake. 
Jim Sloan was at the dining hall, piping our be- 
loved hymns. After another stomach-stretching 
breakfast, we met for Sacrament Meeting, con- 
ducted by Dennis Lythgoe. Five people, selected 
from a volunteer list, spoke. Marti Lythgoe, 
Mary Ellen MacArthur, Scott Cooper, Eunice Pace, 
and Judy Dushku shared some of the experiences 
of their spiritual autobiographies, times of 
strength and blessing in their lives. 


There were two workshops that afternoon: 
"Emmeline Wells," a discussion about the second 
editor of the original Woman's Exponent, led by 
Carol Madsen, and an evaluation, "What Have the 
Last Ten Years Meant?" with Judy Dushku. 


There was a little time for the recombining 
that had characterized the whole weekend, the 
almost urgent shifting around to speak to as 
many people as possible. We didn't want to 
miss meeting anybody. Then, in the late after- 
noon, we had our final gathering around the 
blazing fire. We called it a Quaker meeting to 
avoid the formality of a testimony meeting- The 
tension of the first night was gone because for 
most of us the baggage had been unloaded, the 
raw wounds soothed, the empty crevices of our 
spirits filled by the love of our sisters and 
brothers, the tranquility of the lake setting, 
and the glow of the leaves of autumn. We spoke 
once again from the heart. We expressed regrets 
that we couldn't stay petmanently on our present 
emotional high. We looked again at the words 
above the fireplace. We hugged each other, hoped 
we'd meet again, and parted, carrying with us 
memories to warm ourselves by for a long time- 


Reunion was the right word. 


Lael J. Littke 
Pasadena, California 
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Dr. Robertson examined the patient and made 
all of us feel better by ruling out appendicitis, 
among other things. She suspected that the ail- 
ment was minor, even though the pain was intense. 
For two hours we all sat around the pot-bellied 
stove, which Hank made into a conflagration, and 
compared genealogies. It was a lot warmer than 
bed, and besides, we needed to give the patient 
some companionship. 


By the time I sat down to a breakfast of sau- 
sages, bacon, eggs, rolls, juice, and hot choco- 
late, I was feeling incredibly good. It seemed 
that one hour of sleep combined with a ton of 
adrenalin was all I needed to function fully. 


The first session on Saturday was a very en- 
joyable discussion of the evolution of Exponent 
II by the various editors. It had character and 
personality and warmth. (I needed the last the 
most.) Afterward, Marti and I took an invigorat- 
ing walk around the rustic countryside. The 
country was beautiful and gave us a sense of 
renewal. 


After lunch came my moment of truth. I was to 
lead a discussion on "The Mormon Male," and I 
feared that the other two sessions would draw 
the crowd and leave me all alone. (Secretly, 

I hoped so.) Amazingly enough, my session was 
very well attended by very interesting people. 
We had a healthy, lively discussion about man's 
role in society, and the advisability of men 
joining women in the second stage, especially 
women of Exponent II. There were mixed feelings 
expressed. 


I shared some of my thoughts about what had 
happened since the reunion had begun. It was 
notable that two men would be sought in the 
middle of the night to administer a blessing. 
If no men had been present, would women have 


been called and would they have given a blessing, 
as early Mormon women did? Was reliance on men 
in this instance a signal that Exponent women 
were less progressive than women in the national 
women's movement? We also talked about the ten- 
dency of Mormons to grow up avoiding the opposite 
sex except for sexual reasons. 


In the evening we enjoyed hearing from two 
thoroughly captivating women, Esther Petersen 
and Virginia Sorensen, both famous and highly 
successful in different disciplines. They 
were frank and fascinating as they talked about 
their lives. I had the desire to talk with each 
of them long into the night and to know more 
about how their Mormon backgrounds shaped them 
for such impressive careers. 


Saturday night was a godsend. IL made all 
sorts of preparations that I had neglected the 
first night--I picked up an extra blanket, put 
my sleeping bag on the floor away from the 
breeze, changed my clothes, and then found that 
I was toasty warm. Surprise. I slept through 
the night and felt worse in the morning than I 
had the previous day. Maybe my body was breaking 
down. 


After breakfast, I gathered the men and pre- 
pared the sacrament. Scott Cooper had never ad- 
ministered the sacrament before and was excited 
about doing so. He and Jim Sloan did a beautiful 
job with the prayers, and the other brethren 
assisted them in passing to the congregation. 
When I welcomed the congregation, I had a perfect 
recollection of Robin Hammond's familiar address 
to the members of the Hingham Ward, and I re- 
peated it as if it were my own: "Sisters and 
Brothers, we welcome you to sacrament service." 


Marti was giving the major talk about her spir- 
itual autobiography, and others were expected to 
give short rejoinders. It was 4 spiritual and 


moving meeting. I tried to play a very low-key 
role and felt good about it. But a woman from 
California shook my hand and said, “You were 
more likable last night. Today you talked in 
your bishop's voice." I was crushed. Or at 
least humbled. 


My personal highlight was listening to Carol 
Madsen talk sensitively and movingly about her 
research on Emmeline Wells. Carol had spent 
the past week researching some difficult sources 
in New England and was on her way back to Utah 
to analyze what she had found. Marti and I were 
enthralled and felt that we knew Emmeline Wells 
as a person when Carol's presentation was over. 


We had some excellent private chats during 
the weekend. The men developed an interesting 
rapport, even though we were very different from 
each other. We knew that we were united in our 
sincere appreciation of women and in our enjoy- 
ment of this retreat. We talked of building on 
that relationship. 


It is heartening that a short weekend with so 
many people can bring down barriers and create 
intimacy so quickly. By Sunday night, we felt a 
camaraderie that went beyond gender. I felt 
accepted and welcomed, even loved by these people 
who were stimulating, intellectually acute, and 
warm. It was an overwhelmingly positive ex- 
perience that will remain memorable. 


I hope that, for Exponent at least, this is 
the beginning of the second stage. I would never 
propose that men be universally invited to 
Exponent activities simply because they are mar~ 
ried to women who subscribe or work on the paper. 
Any men who participate must be committed and 
interested feminists--not extremists, just men 
who accept women as they accept men. 


Dennis Lythgoe 
Hingham, Massachusetts 
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Carol Madsen has spent several years doing re- 
search on Emmeline B. Wells, a prominent Mormon 
woman of the nineteenth century who was the editor 
of The Woman's Exponent for nearly forty years. 

In writing her dissertation about Emmeline, Carol 
has been able to study Emmeline's diaries and 
came to New England this fall to "flesh out the 
first fifteen years of her life that were spent 
in western Massachusetts." Carol was able to 
visit the great granddaughter of Emmeline's sis- 
ter, Pallas, who had discovered a packet of three 
detters in a trunk in her attic just prior to 
Carol's visit. Carol describes "the great joy 
of any historian to come across something that no 
one knew existed." At our Exponent reunion, Carol 
shared one of these letters with us as well as 
telling us about Emmeline's life. 
as 





S$ a sixteen-year-old married girl in 

Nauvoo, Illinois, Emmeline B. Wells 

wrote in her diary, "My life has in- 

deed been a romance (giving the term 
its literary meaning)."" Had she any inclination 
of what was ahead, she might well have written, 
"My life so far is the introduction to the novel 
that is yet to come." There were few of life's 
experiences that did not impinge on her in some 
way, and her tendency to view life through a 
literary lens gave a "romantic" aura to nearly 
everything that happened to her. She was a com- 
Plex and fascinating woman who lived in a chal- 
lenging and motivating era for women. 


Emmeline Blanche Woodward was born in the little 
mill town of Petersham in Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts on 29 February 1828, an unusual day that 
augured an unusual future for the seventh child of 
David and Diadama Woodward. Very early she dis- 
played a talent for writing and a love of learn- 
ing, and so her mother arranged for her to go to 
school in Hardwick, a neighboring community, and 
live with her married sister. During this time, 
she wrote many years later, she learned that 
‘women had thoughts" and could express their 
thoughts in writing. As a child, her thoughts 
found form in jingles and poems. 


When she was about eight, her beloved father was 
killed in an accident. While her family life was 
deeply affected, her mother's remarriage and re- 
moval to New Salem gave Emmeline additional educa- 
tional opportunities. Somehow, her mother was 
able to raise the tuition to send Emmeline to the 
New Salem Academy, a private school. Although 
the school was not too far from her home, she 
boarded with a family that lived on New Salem hill, 
which made attendance much easier. She was soon 
noted as an apt scholar and a talented writer. 


While Emmeline was at school, a Mormon elder 
visited New Salem. Among the families he con- 
verted was Diadama Woodward Clark, Emmeline's 
mother. She and Emmeline's two younger sisters 
and her half brother were baptized with their 
mother in 1841. None of Emmeline's five living 
older brothers and sisters were converted, how- 
ever, and they felt chagrin and disappointment in 
the course their mother had decided to follow. 
Thus, there was much pressure brought against the 
baptism of fourteen-year-old Emmeline. Her school- 
mates and teachers also attempted to intervene, 
but Diadama was determined that Emmeline would be- 
come a Mormon. After much inward struggle, 
Emmeline elected to follow her mother's wishes and 
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on 1 March 1842, her fourteenth birthday, Emmeline 
was baptized with eight other people in the Old 
Morse Creek near her home. A number of townspeople 
gathered on the banks of the Creek to ridicule and 
taunt Diadama for influencing her daughter, but 
Emmeline told her mother afterwards that for her 
the crisis had passed and she would henceforth be 
a devoted member of the Church. 


After her baptism Emmeline began teaching school 
in nearby South Orange, but agitation against the 
Mormons was still very strong. In order to secure 
her daughter's future in the Church, Diadama ar- 
ranged a marriage between Emmeline and James 
Harris, whose parents had also joined the Church. 
They were married in July 1843. Both were fifteen. 


The next spring Emmeline and her new husband 
left for Nauvoo with his parents, Elias and Lucy 
Harris. As the steamboat reached the wharf at 
Nauvoo, Emmeline saw among the group of people who 
had come to greet the newcomers one figure that 
stood out from all the others. She did not know 
until she reached him that it was the Prophet 
Joseph Smith. She never forgot the impression of 
that first meeting. When he took her by the hand, 
she wrote, it was as though an electric impulse 
coursed through her body from the "crown of her 
head to the soles of her feet." She could only 
think, "I have shaken hands with a prophet of God." 
This testimony never left her, and each time she 
addressed the general Relief Society conference in 
the later years of her life, she always referred 
to her personal acquaintance with the Prophet 
Joseph. 


In the remaining two months of the Prophet's 
life, Emmeline took every opportunity to hear him 
speak, but the months after his death would once 
more alter the course of her life. Her parents-in- 
law left the Church following the martyrdom, urging 
James and the young and pregnant Emmeline to leave 
with them. They promised a good home for the 
coming infant and their continued care of James 
and Emmeline. But the young couple, perhaps at 
Emmeline's insistence, refused to leave the Church 
and remained in Nauvoo alone. On 1 September of 
that year, Emmeline's first child, a son, was born, 
but he lived only a month. Soon after, James de- 
cided to look for work "downriver," promising to 
return for Emmeline as soon as he was settled. He 
did not return, and she never saw him again. Some 
time later she learned he had become a seaman, and 
then in 1859 she received word that he had died in 
Calcutta, India. 


It was at this point that Emmeline viewed her 
life as a "romance," full of tragedy and sorrow 
with little hope for happiness. But though alone 
now, she did not choose to return to New Salem. 
She began a little school, which included some of 
the children of Newell K. Whitney. As she later 
described her meeting with him in an autobio- 
graphical poem, Whitney was like "a stranger 
patriarch," who "comforted and blest Her aching 
heart, and showed her greater truth and light, 
Even where to seek a haven of sweet rest."' She 
became his plural wife in February 1845, acquiring 
a home, protection, and an extended family. In- 
deed, her relationship with Elizabeth Ann Whitney, 
Newell's first wife, was one of the beautiful suc- 
cess stories of the relationship of plural wives. 
Though Bishop Whitney died just five years after 
their marriage, he remained one of the fixed points 
of spiritual reference in her life. 


At about the time Emmeline left Nauvoo with the 
Whitney family in the exodus of the saints in Feb- 
ruary 1846, her mother and younger sisters and 
brother were just arriving. They did not leave 
Nauvoo until September. During the trek across 
Iowa, Diadama died, leaving her two young daugh- 
ters with other families and her boy Hyrum with 
Emmeline. Emmeline had the unhappy task of writing 
to her family in Massachusetts to inform them of 
their mother's death. She explained the circum- 
stances and assured them that all was well with 
the younger children. That letter only recently 
came to light, and in it Emmeline reaffirmed what 
would remain as “two vitalizing forces in her life: 
her Mormon faith and her love of learning. "I 
suppose you would like to know what I intend to do 
in the future," she wrote her oldest sister 
Pallas. "I can only say, the very best I possibly 
can, both in reference to this world and another. 
You may think me deluded and foolish to trust my 
fate in the wild wilderness among strangers. But 
Christ says, 'If ye suffer with me ye shall also 
reign with me.' If we are doing the will of God, 
He will preserve us and we will never suffer. It 
is not because I do not love you all, for I do 
as brothers and sisters, and time shall prove my 
words. You have heard enough of the first prin- 
ciples of the gospel, and you will not receive it, 
but on what kind of a foundation is your doctrine 
built? Reasoning of your own and the mercy of God, 
but you know nothing yet as you ought to know it. 


EMMELINE, —_ 


so much love of learning and desire of knowledge 
as I once had, but I tell you I have. And there 
is nothing in this world I can think of so much, 
but for the sake of keeping the commandments of 

God I am willing to resign every pleasure of this 
world. My best love and respect. I will write 

again." 


After arriving in the Salt Lake Valley, Emme- 
line gave birth to two daughters, one in 1848 and 
the other in 1850, just a month before Whitney's 
death. Once more she was left to her own re- 
sources. She taught school just as she had done 
in Nauvoo and again in Winter Quarters. But her 
| 


"But enough of this. You may think I have not 


life was destined to shift direction once again. 


In 1852 she married Daniel H. Wells, a well-to- 
do, popular Church leader. Eventually he would 
become mayor of Salt Lake City and superintendent 
of public works and serve for twenty years as 
counsellor to Brigham Young. Security and prom- 
inence seemed assured, and in the years that fol- 
lowed, she experienced both, not just through her 
husband but by her own achievements. She was well 
taken care of while her five daughters grew up 
(three more were added through her marriage with 
Wells), but after 1880 Wells's financial situation 
declined and Emmeline had to leave the home she 
had come to love on State Street near Third South 
in Salt Lake City and move south of the city. 

The Woman's Exponent, which she edited for thirty- 
seven years, became her primary means of support. 


Emmeline and the other women who represented 
Utah during the following years in the suffrage 
conventions acquitted themselves well and soon 
won a reputation for their capable leadership. 

In fact, during the 1893 World's Fair and con- 
vention of the World Congress of Women in 
Chicago, an overflow crowd at one of the plenary 
sessions required another building and another 
chairman to preside. ''Get one of the women from 
Utah," someone suggested. ''They know how to con- 
duct a meeting." Emmeline Wells was selected to 
preside. "If one of the brethren had had such an 
honor conferred on him," she confided to her 
diary, "it would have been announced from coast 
to coast." 


As Emmeline's public activities quickened pace 
and she found herself functioning in a national 
setting, her diary notations reflected the change. 
There is less mention of her need "for a strong 
arm to lean on," less self-pity for her problems, 
and less longing for an absent husband. During 
the 1880s, while Daniel was in exile in England 
and presiding over the European Mission during the 
anti-polygamy "raids," Emmeline was home defending 
the practice for the Church. Repeatedly she met 
with the President of the United States and mem- 
bers of Congress during those years, carrying 
memorials from the women of Utah pleading for re- 
consideration of proposed, and eventually passed, 
anti-polygamy legislation. The &xponent is filled 
with her editorials defending the practice, delin- 
eating its values and advantages, and countering 
the calumny the Eastern press hurled against Utah. 
"I desire to do all in my power to help my people," 
she once wrote, "especially women," and during the 
decade of the '80s she had opportunity to fulfill 
that goal. 


; 


When the debilitating Edmunds-Tucker Law was 
passed in 1887, disenfranchising Utah women along 
with other punitive measures, Emmeline was already 
preparing to regain woman's suffrage when Utah 
became a state. She assisted in organizing a Utah 
Woman's Suffrage Association in 1889 and later 
became president, serving at the time Utah became 
a state. To her great sorrow, lack of finances 
and other factors prevented her from attending 
the victorious celebration sponsored by the 
National Woman's Suffrage Association in January 
1896 when statehood for Utah was granted with a 
constitution that included suffrage for women. 


Emmeline personally met five United States 
Presidents. Four times she had visited with them 
with pleas of compassion for the people of her 
faith. Her efforts were not successful. The 
fifth President, Woodrow Wilson, however, came to 
her in 1918. He had come to thank her in behalf 
of the federal government for the more than two 
hundred thousand bushels of wheat that the Mormcn 
Relief Society had sold to the government during 
World War I. Though Emmeline was no longer in 
charge of the grain saving mission (it had long 
since become a Relief Society project), she was 
singled out both as President of the Relief Society 
and as organizer of the movement to receive the 
official word of gratitude from the President 
himself. 





At the end of that tumultuous decade of the 
1880s, Emmeline and her husband Daniel redis- 
covered each other and enjoyed a brief renewal of 
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their relationship before his death in 1891. He 
had been appointed president of the Manti Temple 
soon after his return from England and had re- 
quested that Emmeline visit him there during one 
of her many Relief Society visits to the stakes 
near there. It was a sweet and satisfying reunion 
for them both. When Emmeline arrived at his apart- 
ment in a home near the Temple, she found "every- 
thing in readiness." What joy she found in being 
"once more in his dear presence.'' They talked far 
into the night about friends who had gone, about 
their days in Nauvoo, about their family. Another 
time he took her through the Temple at night, the 
two of them alone in that holy edifice "with the 
moonlight streaming in and marking our way." 

There were more visits at his place in Manti and 
in her home in Salt Lake. It was hard for her to 
believe they had been married for thirty-seven 
years. "I do not feel old," she wrote, and 
"neither does he. We are young to each other and 
that is well." (He was 76, and she was 62.) 


It was perhaps doubly hard for Emmeline, because 
of these recent encounters, to accept the fact of 
his death so soon afterwards. She grieved for him 
alone in her house rather than with his other 
wives and somehow managed to find the words and 
the composure to write an editorial for the 
Exponent in tribute to his life. 


While Emmeline learned to share the affections 
of two of her husbands with other wives, she 
shared her own love among all three of her hus- 
bands. Each played a significant part in her be- 
coming the woman she was, ironically, by their 
absence. 


Another bittersweet ending awaited her re- 
lationship with James. Never forgetting him--her 
diaries continually mark the anniversary of their 
wedding day--she was moved in learning that he 
had not forgotten her after leaving Nauvoo. While 
there are conflicting stories as to how she re- 
ceived it, Emmeline came in possession of a packet 
of letters that James had written to her and sent 
to his mother for forwarding, because he did not 
know where to find Emmeline. They had never been 
forwarded. Then one day, near their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary, according to her autobio- 
graphical poem, a messenger came to her with a 
packet of letters that he had found when visiting 
back East. They were letters from James. "At 
last," she wrote, "the mystery so long concealed 
Which kept these lives estranged for sixteen 
years, These faded pages, worn to shreds, had now 
revealed." It is not too difficult to believe a 
family story that relates how after her former 
mother-in-law's death in 1899, Emmeline visited 
her grave in New Salem and called down a curse 
upon it "that must have made the dead one shiver 
in her shroud."" The one consolation in the dis- 
covery of the letters was to learn that James had 
remembered her and had remained faithful. 


In 1885 Emmeline visited her Massachusetts family 
for the first time after leaving as a young bride 
in 1844. It had not been a happy parting. More- 
over, her young brother Hyrum, whom she had cared 
for after their mother's death, had left Salt Lake 
City as a young teenager, drifted from the Church, 
joined the Union Army and had eventually settled 
in Thorndike and Palmer, near New Salem, where he 
had become a successful merchant. Emmeline was 
apprehensive about the reunion. The year marked 
the height of the anti-polygamy crusade. She knew 
her family's attitude toward the Church and espec- 
fally toward polygamy. The diary entry that re- 
counts her reunion with Hyrum conveys her sensi- 
tivity but also her steadfast commitment to her 
faith: 


"We arrived at Palmer where my big, handsome, 
well-dressed brother awaited me on the platform 
and came forward and took me in his arms and 
kissed me. His carriage was ready, and we were 
soon seated, both too full for words. He drove 
to his store in Palmer to give orders for my 
luggage and off we drove. The first embarrass- 
ment of our meeting over, he pointed out to me 
the places of interest. But we were inside of 
the quiet village of Thorndike almost before we 
were aware of it, and drove up to the front door 
of the handsome house.’ My brother led me up the 
steps and ushered me into the hall, where stood 
his wife waiting to greet me upon my entrance. 
She wore a soft cashmere dress of greyish brown 
with a great cluster of bows of yellow ribbon at 
the waist. She looked very nice and ladylike, 
but I did not fall in love with her at first 
sight, and I am very pleased that I did not. I 
maintained my own dignity, as she kept her eye 
on my brother. 


"I had no desire to intrude upon his rights or 
privileges, and I felt from the first moment that 
she had formed a decided opinion concerning me. 
Time will tell if I am right, thought I. And 
sure enough, before the evening passed, the fact 


revealed itself palpably, and most unpleasantly. 
So much so that I felt it would have been better 

if I had not gone there. To insult a guest who 
has come hundreds of miles to see her husband, and 
one who has cared for him in his tender years, who 
had loved him with an unbounded affection is, it 
seems to me, unpardonable in a wife. All the ad- 
vances she can ever make will not change my views 
of her conduct to me on the first night of my ar- 
rival at that beautiful home. Evidently she in- 
tended me to understand from the very first that 

I was not to mention my beliefs or principles un- 
der her roof. And so great was my astonishment at 
her unladylike behavior and positive rudeness to 
me personally that had it not been for the respect 
I felt for her as my brother's wife, I would not 
have endured her insult for a momemt, but would 
have left her house that night never to return. 

But I saw that my brother suffered, and I felt 
that should I attempt to go it would produce such 
unhappiness for him, that I would rather suffer 
than be the cause of any disturbance. And so I 
choked down the great sobs that rose in my throat 
and waited until I had been shown to my own room 
before f gave way to the emotions that were pent 
up within me. Once alone I gave vent to my grief 
and asked myself if it were meet I should bear 
without murmur or complaint such steamy reproaches 
and such insults to my faith for which I had sacri- 
ficed so much. And a few bitter tears came trick- 
ling down my face. And I prayed for grace, for 
strength and humility to endure all things that I 
might by my example, if not in any other way, prove 
myself equal, if not superior, to the situation. 

I was very weary, but I slept little, and my dreams 
were troubled, and I scarce knew if I ought to go 
or stay. But my heart went out to my great, man- 
ly brother, and I felt I must see him and be near 
him even if she insulted me daily." 


By the strength of her own personality Emmeline 
was able to soften the stiff reserve of her sister- 
in-law and brother. While it must have been dif- 
ficult, Hyrum's wife allowed herself to be seen 
publicly with Emmeline as she drove her through 
the towns of Thorndike and Palmer and introduced 
her to some of her friends. When Emmeline happened 
to see her brother embracing his wife after the 
drive, she concluded that it was an act of consola- 
tion. Her sisters, on the other hand, after some 
hesitation, greeted her warmly and in the ensuing 
days took her to all the places of her childhood, 
invited some of her former friends to visit, and 
talked with her long into the night. Emmeline's 
name had acquired some prominence and, despite 
their irreconcilable religious differences, her 
family was proud of her achievements. She is 
still regarded in New Salem as one of the "local 
girls who did well." While this first reunion 
with her family did not break through all the 
barriers between them, it built a bridge of com- 
munication that she had longed for. 


Many years of service still remained to Emmeline. 
When one looks at her timetable, it is apparent 
that the concept of retirement was neither de- 
sirable nor available to her. The 1890s found her 
immersed in the effort to win suffrage for Utah 
women in the new state's constitution and em- 
broiled in the political changes that preceded 
statehood. She organized and headed the Utah 
Women's Republican League, twice ran for office 
(she was defeated), and lobbied for social legis- 
lation and protection for home industries. She 
continued her work in the national women's associ- 
ations and then, finally, at age eighty-two, she 
received a significant recognition of a lifetime 
devoted to the advancement of women. She was ap- 
pointed general president of the Relief Society. 
The appointment was unquestionably honorific, but 
she brought to it a strong connecting force with 
the Society's roots in Nauvoo. While new programs 
and directions for the organization were already 
stirring during her administration, her thoughts 
were in Nauvoo where it had all begun. She was 
the link, she fully realized, between the birth 
and the flowering of the Society, and she kept the 
image of the Prophet Joseph and his charge to 
women ever alive. 


For eleven years Emmeline provided this vital 
connection, but her energy was spent before her 
time ran out. When it was suggested to her, during 
a period of illness in 1921, that she be released, 
in characteristic fashion she gathered all her 
forces and recited the entire history of the Re- 
lief Society to prove that her legendary keen mind 
was still sharp. But the restless and growing en- 
tity that the Relief Society had become needed 
strong leadership, and it was necessary to release 
her. Three weeks later she died. 


Emmeline Wells never quite resolved the trag- 
edies that marked her life. The death of her son, 


the disappearance of her husband James, and the 
death of two of her daughters in their young 

womanhood were losses she could never wholly ac- 
cept. 


Her sorrows, like a relentless undertow, 





Carol Madsen speaks on Emmeline. 


constantly pulled on her. Time after time she al- 
most surrendered to them, immobilized by their in- 
tensity. But each time she found a new reservoir 
of resilience and carried on. 


Her prescience was remarkable. At age sixteen 
she already saw the romance her life was becom- 
ing, the novel in the making. Ninety-three years 
did not lessen its dramatic impact. It was a life 
twice-lived--once in time and once on the written 
page. It was a record worth keeping. 


Carol Cornwall Madsen 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


a 





ATTENTION , WRITERS! 


Many women who have read Mormon Women Speak 

(see review on page 16 of this issue) may wish 
that they had had a chance to express their feel- 
ings in a similar manner. The opportunity is 
still available! Mary Bradford is going to edit 
a sequel to this volume, again to contain a vari- 
ety of personal essays by Mormon women. Anyone 
wishing to contribute should submit her essay 
by April 4, 1984, either to Mary Bradford, 
4012 North 27th Street, Arlington, Virginia 
22207; or to Marion Mangum, Olympus Press, 
1670 East 13th South, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84105. 








Virginia Sorensen and Esther Petersen 


Coming Winter Issue 


Because we want to give thorough coverage 
to Virginia Sorensen and Esther Petersen, 
their comments at our Reunion will be feat- 
ured as the lead article in our Winter issue. 
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THE FOUNDING 
FOREMOTHERS 


The story of Exponent IT's beginnings is 
important because it says so much about the 
women of the Church--where we are, the 
attitude of the Church toward women, the 
attitude of the women themselves, and where 
we need to be going. The first formal dis- 
cussion of the Reunion focused on these begin- 
nings. We were fortunate to have several of 
the founding mothers with us. Participating 
in this reminiscence were Laurel Ulrich, 
Mimmu Sloan, Judy Dushku, Susan Kohler, 
Bonnie Horne, and Carrel Sheldon. 






Carrel: Why did it happen to work? Be- 

cause there was an incredible commitment to 
make it work! Nobody said, "I need some sleep," 
or "I can't have twenty children mess up my 
house."' We were completely committed to doing 
it once we started, and we worked incredibly 
hard to make it happen. Whatever it took we 
did, and we never heard anything like "You 

have to take care of yourself; you have to get 
your rest." It was that kind of a commitment; 
we would just do it. 

Judy: 1 think there were many times when 
some people said they were tired. I wasn't 
reminded of this actually until we were driving 
up here, and Bonnie and I were talking about 
how we did the Sonia Johnson issue. We were 
remembering the many, many meetings that we 
had to have to plan that issue. It has taken 
me until now to recognize one of the really 
lovely things that I think is symbolic of the 
Exponent--the collective process. 


I had my feelings hurt during that series 
of discussions. I disagreed with some other 
people--which didn't bother me--but some of 
my friends on the board felt that they couldn't 
tell me about their disagreeing with me on 
issues that went beyond those of the newspaper. 
After working through all of this, what I prized 
most was what we had established over the 
years--a truly collective process. I felt good 
about that process because I knew it was some- 
thing that we had all participated in from the 
beginning. You hear a lot of ideals about col- 
lective organizations, but I don't know many 
that have worked as well, especially with so 
many people being so different. 


One of the long-standing jokes was that I 
used to invite people to my house and at ten 
o'clock I'd say good night and go to bed. 
Everybody would stay. ["And get breakfast for 
themselves in the morning," interjected Laurel.] 
My feeling was that it was truly an organization 
that didn't just say that it accepted everyone's 
differences; it really did. 


Susan: I was not involved at all with any of 
the writing of Exponent Il, but I was certainly 
very involved in the discovery of The Woman's 
Exponent. I just lit up when I came across it 
at Widener Library. Its discovery was like the 
opening of the heavens, and I shared it with 
everybody. Because I had found it, they said, 
“Why don't you pull out some excerpts from The 
Woman's Exponent that you think might be inter- 
esting to the readers of Exponent II. It was 
one of the things that I did very early on. 


I also kept track of who might be interested 
in receiving our first issue. That whole proc- 
ess was kind of interesting. We were dealing 
with the names of the people that the fifteen 
of us knew. Before long we had quite a sub- 
stantial list of people. How were we going to 
address all those papers? Carrel Sheldon's 
husband was very well connected with the MIT 
computer. Because this was back in the dark 
ages when not all of us had word processors at 
home, we weren't exactly sure how a computer 
could help us. We went down to the MIT computer 
center late at night--that was the only time we 
could get free use of the equipment--and we 
learned to keypunch. Each of us had been 
given slips of paper on which to write a list 
of twenty names; these were the ones that we 
keypunched into the computer. 


The other thing I remember with some fond- 
ness is the first night the papers were deliv- 
ered. They came to my house, and I had no 
idea how much room 5000 papers took up. There 
we were on the floor attaching the labels that, 
I believe, had come in some sort of zip-coded 
order. Then we had to sort and bundle them 
and deliver them to the post office. These 
are marvelous memories--the most mundane mech- 
anical tasks--but the fellowship there was as 
warm as when we were talking about issues. 


5 SXPONENT I 


Bonnie I guess that we discussed this dream-- 
the idea of a paper--for about a year. Finally 
one day Sue Kohler said, "Let's quit fooling 
around and get going.'' Carrel Sheldon called a 
meeting and said that this was what we're going 
to do. I see Sue and Carrel as the real motiva- 
tors. Without them, we would still be sitting 


around thinking about it. 


Susan: I had some very strong feelings about 
the need to communicate. I knew that there 
were lots of people out there who would be just 
as excited about the things we were talking 
about among ourselves. I looked upon myself as 
an "“everywoman" person. I just knew that if I 
was excited, others would be. My feeling was to 
get the paper out there. Let's make it look 
as nice as we can with our limited talents; 
let's put it on newsprint; let's make it cheap; 
let's just do it. Actually I think in our en- 
thusiasm that first year we printed five 


issues. That's not bad! 

Laurel: Maybe I should explain how it all hap- 
pened. It started in 1966 with Beginner's 
Boston. Bonnie Horne was the Relief Society 


president in our ward, and we had a $200 welfare 
assignment. She had a friend who was having an 
identity crisis, someone who needed a project 
other than carrying food to the new mothers in 
the ward. I got assigned to organize the pro- 
duction of this guide book on which we all 
worked. All the Harvard Business School stu- 
dents said that it wouldn't work and that they 
didn't want to get involved. Neither did the 
elders quorum. Bonnie said that it would work, 
and so we did it. When we got our first copy, 
Bonnie said that we were taking it down to The 
Boston Globe for a review. That was typical 

of the attitude involved--we could do anything 
and, to our great astonishment, we did. We sold 
about 20,000 initially. We printed several 


editions. 
Bonnie The first edition sold out. 
Laurel: We made lots of money. In fact it 


was a really bad thing for the ward spiritually. 
{Laughter] What a humorous affair. I mean we 
were this little group of housewives with lots 
of kids. We had outdone the business school and 
the elders quorum! ([Clapping, laughter.] 


We also had this Mormon attitude that you had 
to always have a product. We had started talking 
through consciousness raising, or whatever we 
were calling it then. I think Claudia Bushman 
had a lot to do with that. She was anguishing, 
and so was I. We started getting people together, 
but initially we would just fight and argue in 
these terribly draining discussions. Claudia's 
version is that it was because these discussions 
were so painful that we decided to turn them into 
a product that eventually became the pink issue 


of Dialogue. 
sidered doing anything else but a product. It 
happened like this: We were meeting in this 
"We can do anything; we haven't figured it out 
yet, but we're going to tell the world about 

it; let's do an issue of Dialogue” mode. So the 
pink issue was the second stage. Stage II was 
just as I was moving to New Hampshire. I missed 
the discovery of The Woman's Exponent. News 
would filter up to Durham, and I felt very bad 
that I wasn't near enough to work on the primary 
research and historical documents. Together we 
did some Institute lessons that winter and then 
started working on Mormon Sisters. 


My version is that we never con- 


Now this is the anecdote I wanted to get 
to because it was important for me--I was a 
little on the fringes. I knew something very, 
very exciting was happening. I remember one 
night coming to Boston for one of the Institute 
sessions, and Claudia Bushman was just euphoric. 
She said something like, "We all know what is 
happening now. All we need to do is figure 
out what happened in 1912. That's the only 
missing piece.'"' That's how good it felt to 
discover our history. I've been accused of 
exaggerating this. Of course everybody was 
doing this all over the Church, but I only knew 
what we were doing in our little enclave. All 
I knew was what was happening in Cambridge. 


The reviewers who were reading the essays 
for Mormon Sisters said that there was nothing 
new. We also had some responses to the first 
Exponent dinner. At the second Exponent dinner, 
Juanita Brooks spoke. As we were leaving, we 
were discussing Exponent II. Should we or 
should we not do it? Claudia said to me, "So 
you see"--she had told me about some rejections 
of Mormon Sisters from various sources--"'so you 
see why it is important. If it's going to be 
done, we have to do it ourselves." 1 think it 
was a gradual process; a lot of us thought we 
were just going to let people know what the needs 
of women were, then the people in charge would 
just fill those needs. A real transition point 
was reached when we suddenly realized that it 
{s a wicked and slothful servant to have to be 
commanded or applauded or even accepted. We 
knew what we had to do. I think it was in 
that spirit that Exponent II was founded. 


Mimmu: 1 really got involved at a time when 
I couldn't speak English very well. [ couldn't 
write at all, so I stood in the background. Tf 
offered moral support more than anything else. 
When we were doing the Institute seminar on 
Mormon women, I found that in studying the old 
ladies (or early ladies I should say), I could 
relate to those women much better than I could 
the women in comtemporary times. They were 
much closer to the kind of Mormons we were in 
Finland. Finland was still a rather new mission 
in Europe; in fact, it wasn't until 1947 that 
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the mission opened. My parents were very in- 
volved from the beginning. There were only a 
hundred members when they joined the Church, and 
nobody could speak English. They were kind and 
wonderful people, but they couldn't really 
translate anything, and the songs were absolute- 
ly hideous. My parents immediately got involved 
and were translating the Book of Mormon and the 
Doctrine and Covenants, and so forth. My mother 
was very much involved; she had been a leader 
before she joined the Church, so I had never 
known that women weren't supposed to do some 
things. I felt very strongly about the way I 
had grown up in the Church. I was taught that 
women were supposed to do something and be some- 
thing and be sure of themselves. I really be- 
lieve that we're supposed to say what we think 
and think for ourselves. When I came here, I 
was so shocked because I felt like things were 
so far away and different. That was when Judy 
told me that I was a radical. I guess I could 
relate to those early ladies so easily because 
my parents were the early pioneers in the 
Finnish mission. I was a Sunday School teacher 
when I was eleven years old. I was in the 
mission Mutual presidency when I was fourteen. 

I grew up very fast, and I did many things that 
many people have not had an opportunity »to do. 


I never learned to type, so I put these 
little letters on the titles and a lot of other 
things. When I moved away from Boston, I had 
to come back for Exponent meetings and paste- 
up because they were a lifeline for me. So 
this whole experience has been very exciting 
but at the same time a testimony to me that 
we are individuals and we are supposed to be 
different. It is the difference in each of us 
that makes us rich. I felt that I could really 
share and be accepted. I did not feel like a 
foreigner with the Exponent group like I felt 
in other situations. That's the sisterhood 
that I believe Exponent is helping to create. 
It doesn't matter where you are from; we are 
all sisters. I think that is really the most 
important thing that the Exponent has done 
for me. It creates a sisterhood within the 
gospel that knows no boundaries. 


Carrel; I'm going to report two stories. One 
is mine, so I'll tell it quickly. In the 

beginning we had all these talented people who 
knew they could create this great paper, but 
they didn't believe they could sell it or that 
it would work. I was the one who said it would 
work. I called the printers; I called Connie 
Cannon's husband, who became our lawyer; I did 
detailed financial analyses. I proved that we 
could do it over and over again to them. I was 
sure that if we had 500 subscribers we could 
pay our bills. What is incredible to me is 
that we printed 5000 copies of the first issue, 
even though before it came out we had just a 
few more than 500 subscribers. But still we 








printed 5000 copies; that's why there are some 
still here tonight. The subscriptions list 

is now between two and three thousand, and it 

has been right around that from the first year. 


The other story is Stephanie Goodson's. We 
were at a retreat when we decided, "This is it; 
we're going to do it. Who's going to do what?" 
Stephanie said, "I'm going to be the editor." 
She had a degree in journalism, and she had 
worked many years on newspapers. She wanted 
to be the editor. She was Relief Society 
president at the time, and she felt that she 
had to be released. She couldn't do both. She 
went to her bishop and literally begged him to 
release her. She felt that she had been called 
to do this other work, to be editor of Exponent 
II. He refused to release her. /She went back 
again and again and wept many tears. He still 
refused by saying, "I know you are supposed to 
be Relief Society president."' So she had to 
decline the editorship. Claudia very ably 
became our first editor. 


Bonnie: It was Claudia's idea to produce the 
paper. She had that dream, and she had been 
dreaming about it constantly. 


Judy: I think one of the other things that 
we learned from Claudia was to keep complete 
records. She always said that we should write 
down what we did because someday people would 
want to know what was going on in this living 
room. That was an anathema, but it was part 
of her spirit, as an historian--to write down 
what we were doing, to save our correspondence 
with each other, to send it all to the BYU 
library as a gift. [Laughter] We did it. 
It's there. You can read our letters to one 
another. That's the historian's spirit; that's 
something Claudia believed in, and that's part 
of why she believed in the paper. There have 
really been some high spots, but there have 
been some emotional struggles, too. Some of 
them have had nothing to do with spirituality. 
I think that part of the strength of the 
experience for us is that it has been profes- 
sionally, personally, and emotionally grat- 
ifying. It has been a very great effort, but 
there have been times that have lifted me to 
spiritual heights and saved me during times in 
my life when I needed support. 


Carrel In those early days, we worked like 
sisters. We loved each other; we hated each 
other; we fought; we struggled; we supported 
one another. It was incredible. I really 
didn't have those kinds of relationships 
anywhere else in my life, except in my family. 
I did not feel free to get even a little 
angry with other women. We could do that. 

But whether we would work things out or we 
wouldn't work things out, we still hung to- ¢ 
gether. That was great! 





LOOKING 
BACKWARD 


CONTINUED 


Much of this difficulty stemmed from our feel- 
ing that we might be another Woman's Exponent, an 
unofficial paper that nevertheless served an of- 
ficial function as communication for women's 
information. The demise of the Relief Society 
Magazine fed this view. But again we were naive. 
It is impossible for the Church to recognize any 
institution it cannot control. It became clear 
that we would not be recognized and would in- 
stead be ignored. Shunned might be closer to 
the truth. This was often awkward because, 
as the wife of the stake president, I was 
always bumping into authority. 


We did another ill-advised thing when we 
incorporated» as Mormon Sisters, Inc. We needed 
a non-profit corporation for low mailing rates. 
But this particular name was seen as presump- 
tuous, taking on ourselves, as we were, some 
official status. Our use of the word Exponent 
was also criticized. We got a great deal of 
pressure to change the fist name, and eventually 
the corporation was renamed Exponent II Incor- 
porated. 


The paper's format and contents resulted 
largely from the talents and interests of those 
involved. Stephanie Goodson, the only person 
with real newspaper experience, reported on many 
items. Laurel handled book reviews because she 
had already moved to New Hampshire, and that job” 
could easily be done at a distance. Susan 
Kohler, one of the rediscoverers of The Woman's 
Exponent, mined old issues for pertinent bits to 
republish; she also handled accounts and super- 
vised mailings. Bonnie and Carrel handled the 
production. Heather Cannon wrote a column called 
"Cottage Industry" that dealt with making money 
at home. Our domestic inclinations led to "The 
Frugal Housewife." The very popular "Sisters 
Speak" column resulted from an effort to find a 
job on the paper that Judy Dushku could handle 
along with her busy teaching schedule. A decade 
later she still carries on. 


The paper was started on a shoestring. Our 
projects in the past had been such that money 
was not directly involved. We had donated our 
time, given it away. Now we had publication and 
mailing costs. The first issue states "we are 
currently operating out of our grocery budgets" 
and urges readers to "Get in on the kitchen floor 
of this historic enterprise," to use yet another 
homely image. We may each have contributed a 
small sum to begin the paper, but I don't remem- 
ber it. What I do remember is that we used the 
rest of the grant from the Historical Department 
to print the first issue of Exponent IIT. Then 
we made up bundles and sent them to all our 
friends and relatives all over the country to be 
given out to their friends. Susan Kohler filled 
her car with copies and distributed thousands on 
a trip west. Within a month we had enough money 
from subscriptions to go on with further issues. 


We asked no permission to use the previously 
made grant in this way, and so those in Salt Lake 
cannot be blamed that a group of female entrepre- 
neurs misused their funds. On the other hand, 
they can take credit for the seed money that, 
unbeknownst to them, began an important, under- 
ground, subculture periodical now celebrating 
the end of its first decade. Exponent II emerged 
from that golden era of LDS Church scholarship 
along with so many other notable accomplishments, 
nurtured by the scholars in Salt Lake both spir- 
itually and financially. 


And so we carried on, making mistakes, making 
friends, making our way, and making enemies-- 
or at least causing deep suspicion. But despite 
all, the paper has lasted. The Exponent II net- 
work is widespread and loyal. In any new church 
situation I can plan on meeting a friend or two 
caught up in the group. And the instant intimacy 
established is very satisfying. Though some of 
the darkest moments of my life were directly re- 
lated to the paper, I have also had many wonder~ 
ful associations and experiences. And that it 
is important I have never doubted. 


I feel about Exponent II very much as I do 
about my grown children. Where once they needed 
me night and day, now they carry on very well 
without me. I am always proud of their intelli- 
gence, their spirit, their charm and their 
beauty, and sometimes I am pleased to see a 
little family resemblance. 


Claudia Bushman 
Newark, Delaware 
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A FEW MEMORIES 


The New Hampshire hills and foliage. The 
walks down country lanes. Contented black and 
white cows, clean-cut farms, and beautiful blue 
skies. 


The reflection of the new moon on the lake. 


The walk to "Trail's End," our special re- 
treat, with my bed on the screened porch that 
looked out on the lake from three sides. The 
mist rising from the water as the sun warmed us 
and the earth each morning. The cries of the 
geese as they settled on the lake at night and 


took off in the morning. Or was it a loon 
calling? 
The span of ages of the women attending, which 


disappeared on the spot. 


The camaraderie of familiar faces and rela- 
tionships. The joy of having my children and 
sisters attending. A reunion of the spirit in 
many ways. The love we share extended to include 
120 new sisters who thought on the same wave 
length, cared in the same way. 


The unbelievable energy of Esther Petersen as 
she spoke so eloquently, her vibrant "body lan- 
guage" belying her seventy-seven years. A won- 
derful spokeswoman for those of us who need to 
expand our horizons to the broader world of po- 
litical thought and action. 


The Nissens and their warm, 
stinting service in cooking, serving, and pro- 
viding a beautiful setting for the conference. 


generous, and un- 


Virginia Sorensen Waugh's quiet, expressive 
talk, full of delight and joy as she told of 
her experiences in the world of literature. Her 
speech reflected the skills and sensitivity that 
have brought her so many honors with her writing. 


Truly a gifted, compassionate, and understanding 
lady with a marvelous sense of humor. 
The food. The great food. Each meal a gour- 


met's delight and nemesis. I found myself floun- 
dering in calories after the first day, but what 
a marvelous way to go! The choice of five des- 
serts was almost more than I could cope with. 
I'm grateful for the recipes that the hosts pro- 
vided, and I have already tried their clam 
chowder. 


The delight in seeing the three-generation 
families--grandmothers, daughters, and grand- 
children--enjoying the chance to be together. 
A wonderful start for the babies who attended. 





The touching testimonies of Marti, Mary Ellen, 
Scott, Eunice, and all the others who shared 
their spiritual odysseys with us. The affir- 
mation of our faith expressed by so many women. 
It was an unforgettable experience for which I 
will always be grateful. 

Shirley Paxman 
Provo, Utah 


WHAT WAS THAT? 





I went to New Hampshire hoping to find my 
place in the Mormon Church, and within a very 
short time, I found it. The acceptance, the 
warmth and the understanding were all I had been 
seeking and more. 


These feelings only intensified as the week- 
end progressed, and people glimpsed briefly across 
the dining hall became individuals with stories 
to tell. Some of these stories were so poignant 
and so full of pain that at times the emotion be- 
came unbearable. I could relate to so many, on so 
many levels, that I felt engulfed by an overpow- 
ering love for all my sisters (and brothers). LI 
wanted to hug everyone there. In fact, I may 
have done just that! 


In short, it was an experience without equal. 
It was the kind of dynamic happening that leaves 
you shaking your head and asking, "What was 
that?" 


Whatever it was, it bears repeating, so let's 
do it again next year. 


Carolyn Beane 
Arlington, Massachusetts 








FREEDOM 


I came away from the reunion with a feeling of 
freedom, as though an awful burden had been 
lifted.’ For years I have struggled with myself. 
I thought that IL needed to be some other person 
if I wanted to be spiritual and feel closer to 
the Lord. As a result, I was constantly trying 
to change my personality. One week I would try 
to be less strong willed, another week less out- 
spoken. I often felt rebellious and somewhat 
out of step. Many who knew me found my anguish 
amusing because, in many ways, I am one of the 
most conforming people I know. But I knew that 
I had a rebellious heart, and God knew my heart. 


I left the Exponent reunion with a calmness 
that I had not felt before. I was totally free 
to be me. I knew that God does indeed know my 
heart, and He accepts me as the strong-minded 
person I am. I realized that He doesn't just 
want me not to fight myself, He wants me to 
magnify that self, and He's excited that I have 
finally discovered that fact. 


There were several characteristics of the re- 
union that contributed to my feelings of self- 
acceptance. The first was the wonderful diver- 
sity within the group--young and old, married 
and single, semi-conservative and semi-liberal 
(after all, Mormons believe in moderation in all 
things). Some wore jeans and T-shirts; others 
could have stepped from the pages of Towne & 
Country. Because diversity was the norm, every- 
one was "normal." I enjoyed the uniqueness of 
each, and with that appreciation came the ability 
to rejoice in my own individuality. 


Second, in an atmosphere of openness and 
trust, painful problems were examined and a 
variety of ideas was expressed. Opinions dif- 
fered, but tolerance prevailed. While all did 
not agree on many issues, I seldom saw eyes 
rolled or brows raised. At times I felt pain, 
at times joy. I left with a profound sentiment 
of peace. I felt accepted and accepting. 


The reunion's final contribution to my self- 
discovery came as people shared of themselves in 
meetings. I heard my sisters express thoughts IL 
had thought were unique to me. That others I 
had never met had found the same answers to 
questions I had pondered gave me new-found con- 


fidence in my relationship with the Spirit. 
Here were solutions I had found in my own pri- 
vate way. We had never discussed them, but 
their truths were the same as mine. Maybe God 
did care enough to answer my prayers, and maybe 
I wasn't as radical as I had thought. 


These were the three ingredients that made 
the weekend most meaningful to me--diversity, 
acceptance, and sharing of insights. As L 
gave and received in this warm, protective 
environment, I experienced a rebirth that has 
left me feeling much more peaceful about my- 
self and my relationship with God and others. 


Martha Hales 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


ZION 


Throughout my Lifelong membership in the 
Church, I have never been able to understand 
the concept of "'Zion.'"' The City of Enoch, 
where citizens lived in perfect harmony, has 
always been incomprehensible to me. Based on 
the behavior that I have seen in this world and 
in the Church, I was highly skeptical that such 
a "City of God" ever historically existed, let 
alone could occur today, with our worldwide 
problems. 


The reunion changed all that. For the first 
time I understand what a loving, supportive, and 
godlike community of strangers can be. 


What a joy! How wonderful to comprehend our 
celestial capabilities while wrestling with our 
terrestrial trials! 


But what made it possible was the application 
of a few necessary attitudes: Everyone recog- 
nized that each person's trail to the Lord will 
take them through different territory; everyone 
was helpful and loving (instead of critical and 
aloof) when discussing each person's life situ- 
ation and struggle; everyone was willing to be 
completely honest about feelings and thoughts. 


My thanks and love to all who were there and 
made it possible, and to all those who weren't 


there but will be in the future! 


Renee Tietjen 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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THE ONLY TRUE 
REUNION 


It was clear from the first time Sue Paxman 
tried to get our attention, as we waited for the 
bus, that here was gathered a group of women 
dedicated to the proposition that interactions 
are the key to warmth and understanding. Thus, 
most attempts to capture our undivided attention 
were doomed. 


The weekend was full of warm interactions, 
stimulating ideas, and free agency. There were 
rowboats, paddle boats, wooded footpaths, and 
tennis. Autumn in New England is so colorful 
yet so peaceful. The bursts of color, the crisp 
crunchiness of dead leaves, and the solitary 
fluttering of a falling leaf helped me understand 
why artists and writers so often try to capture 
this season. Annette Paxman Bowen expressed de- 
light most felt at "slipping in and out of con- 
versations that didn’t end when you approached." 


The schedule was full, with sessions on sexu- 
ality, crisis management, and historical infor- 
mation on Emmeline B. Wells (our heroine) and 
others. Panels dealt with the state of our sis- 
terhood around the country and the beginnings 
of Exponent II. Saturday evening Esther Peter- 
sen and Virginia Sorensen explained the circum- 
stances that shaped their life decisions. Their 
characters and lives were inspiring; in return 
they seemed touched by this admiring welcome back 
to their roots. 


Though the weekend was well planned and events 
happened on schedule, I never felt anyone's para- 
noia about time. I never saw a clock, never knew 
how much sleep I didn't get, but came when I 
smelled food or heard singing through the trees. 


The singing. We sang hymns, we sang Utah suf- 
frage anthems, and we listened to many folk 
songs from other cultures. Judy Dushku, chor- 
ister, many times led in tears to a group singing 
through tears. Through the trees the singing 
sounded heavenly, truly that referred to in Sec- 
tion 25 of the Doctrine and Covenants: ''The song 
of the heart is a prayer unto me." 


Lest [ am presumed to be undiscriminately pos- 
itive in this report, I must say that flush toi- 
lets would have been nice, as would glass-paned 
windows rather than breezy screens. The Hyatt 








Regency wouldn't have provided quite the sense 
of timeless peace that the Hillsboro Camp did, 
however. 


While distances, purposes, and personalities 
were diverse, several feelings were common to 
all. Appreciation and encouragement were fre- 
quently expressed to those who founded and those 
who continue Exponent II. Some called it a life- 
line, others a beacon. All agreed that the paper 
filled a need and must continue. Many times the 
Exponent staff called for support (financial, and 
also in help and writing) so that the paper can 
continue. It was my impression that the founders 
are most grateful for new blood and are ready to 
step back from the front lines. 


The emotional climate was overwhelmingly one 
of acceptance. In a group of strongminded and 
dedicated women, it was surprising not to hear 
any stridently polemic voices. Rather than de- 
mands and suggestions to change the Church, ex- 
pressions of stronger commitment, acceptance of 
new ideas, and deep convictions about the gospel 
were the rule. Truly this was a gathering to 
promote acceptance and love. 


Anne Castleton Busath 
Barrington, Rhode Island 


BOTH GOING 
AND COMING BA 
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Gordon Hinckley could not have said, looking 
at us, that our beauty had much to do with the 
labor of hairdressers. We washed our faces in 
icy water, worshipped in our jeans, sang heartily, 
ate hungrily, and talked constantly. Our faces 
were as various and bright as the leaves that 
fell around us, that crunched underfoot, that 
canopied our comings and our goings. We slept in 
all our clothes, with sleeping bags stuffed into 
leaf bags for warmth, trying to stay awake long 
enough to hear or contribute the next comment in 
a continuous conversation that began at dawn and 
ended sometime past the center of the night. 


"Reunion" seemed a strange name for our week- 
end in New Hampshire. One woman who came from 
California talked about the difficulty of ex- 
plaining to her friends at home her reasons for 
wanting to travel three thousand miles to attend 
a reunion with women she'd never even met. I 
shared the same confusion, trying to explain to 


myself my unaccountable desire to spend a week- 
end with strangers. I had been united with women 


I recognized as sisters, and reunited with myself. 


From our first meeting together to our last, 
it was a time full of different emotions. IL 
felt tears to be imminent almost all the time. 
I was moved by the women who were unafraid to 
let their emotions show: Judy Dushku leading 
the singing with tears running unattended down 
her cheeks; Ann Rytting, blushing and stuffing 
her hands into the pockets of her cords as she 
honestly spoke about sexuality; Esther Petersen's 
face, wrapped in silver braids, interrupting her 
own talk of presidents and politics to ask if we 
liked her new embroidered blouse. It was such a 
moving experience that it really came as no sur- 
prise to discover when I came home that something 
important in me had actually been moved--to a 
different place, a better space, larger than be- 
fore and with more light. My prayers are better 


now. I am responding to other people, including 
myself, with more care, with less cynicism. The 
reunion was more than moving. It was motivating; 


it continues to make me want to keep moving. 


In the thick of the weekend's activities, 
worn by the drain of much less sleep and much 
more talking and emoting than my everyday life 
requires or provides, I left the meeting early 
and went walking alone in the woods. Lines from 
Robert Frost's poetry kept flying into my mind-- 
imagery about trees, mostly. After making sure 
that I was alone and unobserved, I did something 
that even now is both an embarrassment and a 
wonderment to me. I climbed a tree. Sitting in 
its branches, holding tight, I spoke a poem out 
loud as well as I could remember it--"Birches." 
Line after line came swinging back into my mouth 
as easily (almost) as when I memorized them at 
sixteen. 


That was the summer I spent chanting poetry 
endlessly while walking the four blocks from my 
home to the neighborhood store where I worked and 
back again. Walking on sidewalks lined with tall 
gaunt Florida palms, I memorized poetry about 
birch trees and a New England landscape I had 
never seen. Robert Frost appealed to me then be- 
cause what I lacked in knowledge about birches IL 
compensated for with sure knowledge about what it 
is to feel "weary of considerations,/ And life is 
too much like a pathless wood/ Where your face 
burns and tickles with the cobwebs/ Broken across 
it, and one eye is weeping/ From a twig's having 
lashed across it open." 


Now that I'm thirty-three, I still find myself 
wandering in pathless woods and weary of consid- 
erations. I still need to "get away from earth 
awhile/ And then come back to it and begin over." 
The Exponent II reunion gave me a chance to do 
that. It was good both going and coming back. 
After all I felt and learned there, beginning 
over is very satisfying work. 


Eileen Lambert 
Warwick, Rhode Island 





As IL write this, it is eighty degrees, bright 
and sunny, and hard to believe that only two 
short weeks ago I was shivering in the crisp 
autumn evening air in New Hampshire. The outside 
chill of that first night was warmly covered 
within by an emotional blanket of openness and 
sensitivity in sisterhood as we each stood to 
introduce ourselves. In this group of wonder- 
fully human, candid, concerned Mormon women, 
there began that night a spiritual bond of love 
and friendship unequalled in my experience in or 
out of the Church. 


How refreshing to think aloud without fear of 
judgment! How comfortable to release, to feel, 
to ponder without fear of not fitting the Mormon 
mold I have so willingly, unquestionably allowed 
to shape me, instead of courageously shaping my- 
self. What strength I drew, listening to and 
learning from these bright, articulate, funny, 
warm, life-loving women. How gratifying to find 
that I am not alone, that my personal struggle 
to find the spiritual and emotional balance that 
I sense is so uniquely me is just that, and that 
for this weekend, I was unconditionally accepted 
by those dear sisters. 


For those women, like me, who have not re- 
ceived the Exponent all of these past ten years, 
may the next ten years for us be as fulfilling 
and stimulating as the past ten years have been 
for many of you. 

Nancy Harline 
Fresno, California 
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SISTERS SPEAK 





For our Sisters Speak column, we are featuring 
some of the responses to the reunion given during 
the "Quaker meeting," the final gathering before 
we separated. Unfortunately, there is not space 
to print all that was said, and some of the re- 
actions were not recorded because the tape 
jammed once or twice. Nevertheless, we hope 
this sampling will give you a feeling for the 
marvelous women and men who were there. 


Judy Dushku, Watertown, Massachusetts--To 
lead off, I really don't have a statement. I 
feel an obligation to say something tremen- 
dously profound. I want to give you some final 
gift, some lovely word or sentence that you can 
take away. Not being able to come up with some- 
thing so profound, I'll simply tell you my in- 
tent, which is that I love you and that I would 
like to be able to give you some gift. 


I think we should be reminded of the power of 
our spirits and of the power of the Holy Ghost 
in carrying the meaning of what we struggle to 
Say to those who are listening by the same 
spirit. I have been touched as people have come 
up to me today to say, "I have understood your 
spirit. It wasn't any one thing you said, but I 
felt your spirit." I certainly have felt the 
spirits of many here, so I am encouraging you 
not to say things in the most beautiful or pro- 
found way. Say what you want to say, and trust 
that your spirit and the spirit of the Holy Ghost 
will make the intents of your heart known. 


Pam Bingham, Cleveland, Ohio--I found a say- 
ing on a wall at BYU that has stuck with me. It 
said, "Real learning comes not so much from rea- 
sonable thinking, but rather from those illumi- 
nating moments that permanently warp the mind" 
(Henry Adams). My mind's been warped this week- 
end, and the thing I want to say is this: I've 
been in meetings where there were powerful 
speakers, I've read powerful books, and I've 
been moved by individuals. But the Spirit is a 
different thing. When you're moved by the 
Spirit, you're moved forever. I want to thank 
everyone here for sharing their spirits with me, 
so I could let the Holy Spirit come to me. 


Jim Sloan, Harvard, Massachusetts--I have 
known for a long time that there are very few 
men I can communicate with except at an organi- 
zational level. I can share things with some of 
my old friends whom I've sung with, and that's 
it. And even with them, I must keep in mind the 
many little games that I must play. I do not 
communicate with my wife this way; we are true 
friends. I have not communicated with you this 
way; we are true friends. I might try to start 
a committee of correspondence for the revolution 
of men's expressing themselves to men. I would 
like to be able to express and hear from other 
men as comfortably as I feel I have expressed 
and heard from you this weekend. 


Mary Paxman McGee, Virginia Beach, Virginia-- 
Just a few thoughts I've had since people intro- 
duced themselves Friday night by saying, "I'm on 
the fringe here to see what the other oddballs 
are like." I can relate to that; I think we all 
can. I think we have all felt that perhaps we 
are different, in the minority in our wards or 
in the Church. I have a plea for you oddballs: 
I need you to be out there with a commitment to 
the Church and to other things in addition. 


One thing that has been a help to me is to 
develop a relationship with Jesus Christ. 
That's my touchstone, and I feel lucky I found 
that very early, when I was eighteen. Get a 
sense of the Lord's love for you, and hang on 
to that. It occurred to me this weekend that 
we are so diverse, and that Christ loves our 
diversity. We should also love our diversity 
and take joy in it. I've been amazed how often 
I have turned away from the Lord, ignored Him, 
banished Him from my life. And if I make the 
least step toward Him, He is there and over- 
whelming me with the bounty of His love and 
approval of me. This weekend I've achieved 
the same sense that Martha has--that it's all 
right to be me, all these funny contradictions 
that never quite fit. 


As I have watched people leave the Church for 
various reasons, I have thought, "Oh, I wish 
they could see the distinction I see between the 
gospel of Jesus Christ and the Church as an or- 
ganization to administer that gospel and promote 
its goals as a political/socio-economic organi- 
zation. I feel quite free to dispense with or 
criticize things in the organization that I don't 
think are meeting my needs or are in harmony with 
what I consider to be the gospel, but I don't 
ever let those things make me leave. 


Don't let others push you out of the Church. 
It's our church, too. Somehow, we allow those 
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who define the Church narrowly to make us think 
that if we don't fit in, we have to go somewhere 
else. I need you to stay in the Church. I need 
you to be there to teach and to lead because we 
can always remind those other people that the 
Lord created diversity, and that there should be 
a diversity in His Church. I think He would 
love that. There is a vast spectrum of accept- 
able behavior and acceptable thinking within the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. There is a difference 
between the gospel of Jesus Christ and the Church 
as an organization, and somehow we can help the 
two to stumble along together. 


Rosalind Robertson, Cleveland Heights, Ohio-- 
I feel wonderful about having been here this 
week. I'm going home with a great sense of con- 
tentment and peace with myself. I've gotten my 
dose of love and approval from other members of 
the Church--people who share a real commitment 
to and testimony of the gospel. I'm also going 


home with excitement and enthusiasm for getting 
together with people in my own ward, letting 
some of them who I think share my feelings know 
more how I feel, and giving them a chance to 
express themselves. 





Nancy Harline, Fresno, California--The bottom 
line for me is--you'd better get your second 
wind. Don't burn out. I have such admiration 
for you women who have intellectually stretched 
these past ten years while I was too fearful to 
do that. Not that I haven't experienced tre- 
mendous growth in other areas, but I thought 
Friday night, "How could I have lost those ten 
years?" On the other hand, it is never too late 
to start, and I have a sense of renewal and blos- 
soming. I no longer fear that my personal belief 
in the Savior and my testimony of the gospel will 
be at stake through questioning. That's a huge 
leap for me, and it feels so good. I sense a 
need to tap the potential I have within myself, 
to put the fears aside. 


I have truly basked in and relished your hon- 
esty and candor. That's what we have all been 
talking about--the ability to accept each unique 
child of God and to share our deepest feelings 
with other human beings who can listen and not 
judge. That, I sense, is a rare thing, not only 
in our Church, but in the world. 


Diane Lloyd, Arlington, Virginia--I want to 
say thank you for what I have shared with you 
while I've been here. One thing that went 
through my mind was something that I've learned-- 
in life there are no promises, just opportunities. 
This weekend held a lot of promises for us, but 
what has really been touching is that we all 
reached out and helped to create a wonderful 
experience that we can take back and draw 
strength from. As I've grappled in my life, 
I've learned that some very special promises 
are broken, and that you have to turn those 
heartbreaks into opportunities to see what you 
can learn and how you can grow. In that process, 
I have come to find a whole dimension of spiri- 
tuality that I didn't know was possible. I wish 
we could find it without crises in our lives, 
but maybe that's the only way we learn. [ want 
you to know that you've helped me on this jour- 
ney. Thank you for sharing your spirits with 
me. I treasure this time together. 


Connie Blakemore, Flourtown, Pennsylvania-- 
It has been refreshing to see the group that was 
gathered--babies, men, old and young women, 
single and married. It gave me a nice feeling. 
This morning I got up early and I walked. I 
found a little place off in the trees, and I got 
down on my knees. I've been asking the Lord some 
questions, but I didn't think that I would get 
an answer so fast. As I was walking back, I 
thought, "You know, the process is the same. If 
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you don't ask the questions, you're never going 
to get an answer."' So I think it's wonderful 
that the people in this room are asking questions 
because that's the way answers come. The process 
is always the same, and the Holy Ghost will 
direct. 


I know that we have a prophet at the head of 
the Church. I know that Jesus is the Christ and 
that the way to true happiness is to focus our 
lives on the Savior and the things that He 
taught. I will go home this weekend a stronger 
person, and I'm thankful for the influence of 
half of the weekend. I wish I could have been 
here for the whole thing. 


Mary Ellen Hoagland, Fresno, California--When 
we introduced ourselves the first night, I al- 
luded to the fact that I was trying to find some 
balance in my life. I want to report that two 
days later, I have found it. One of you has 
helped me so much. Only one thing has been said 
that touched on my needs, but it touched on them 
80 thoroughly and so poignantly that it has put 
my life back in order for me. And I want each 
of you to go away thinking that it was you. 


I came struggling for that feeling of destiny 
that we have from time to time, that feeling 
that we have something to accomplish. Recently 
I've had a hard time getting my energy and my 
motivation in gear. The combination of the sur- 
roundings--the beauty of a place like this, the 
strength of men and women who are supportive, 
accepting, sharing, and open--has made me feel 
that I can do whatever it is that I want to do. 
I hope that soon you'll see my name in one of 
the issues of Exponent II. 


JoLynn Levin, Merchantville, New Jersey-- 
I came to this retreat feeling lonely and almost 
desperate. I felt that I was dangling at the 
end of my rope, so alone in my ward and so mis- 
understood. One of the things that I've realized 
this weekend is that it's my fault. I have been 
so moved by some of you and your sharing such 
fragile, personal, difficult things. I marvel at 
the courage that you have shown. A few times I 
opened up a bit and began to expose my feelings 
to some of you. To my amazement, nobody said, 
"Ooh.'' No one, I felt, made any moral judg- 
That was such a relief, such a 
beautiful, beautiful thing. If I take nothing 
else away from this weekend, it will be a com- 
mitment and a real promise to myself to do that 
with other people. As open-minded as I keep 
telling myself that I am, I tend to judge others 
at Church probably as harshly as they judge me. 
I really want more than anything else to be part 
of other people's lives the way I have been part 
of your lives this weekend. I hope I can take 
some of your strength and courage home with me, 
to reach out and begin to share myself. 


Victoria Grover-Swank, Washburn, Maine-- 
Basically, what this weekend has given me is the 
will to participate again. I really had carried 
around a very heavy burden of feeling rejected 
by the liberals of the Church, when I had felt 
that I was a card-carrying member. I kept 
flashing my card, and no one would recognize it. 
So I just shoved that whole part of my life off 
and said to myself, "Well, so what with them. 

If they can't accept my great virtues, I'll take 
my virtues somewhere else." 


This weekend has showed me that that doesn't 
have to be. The greatest gift that you've given 
me is a renewed sense of myself, of a part of me 
that has legitimacy. And now I can start writing 
again. I have been publishing secularly, but I 
haven't written Mormon things for a while. 


Now that I've gotten all of this confidence, 
I'm going to give you some words of advice, some- 
thing that I wanted to say last night when Esther 
Petersen dragged out my family heritage. What 
she didn't say about my grandfather is important. 
He suffered greatly at the hands of some of the 
general authorities of the Church who misused 
their positions of power for political reasons 
during the McCarthy era. He was defeated in a 
very ugly campaign. I don't think there is any- 
one on the face of the earth who had more reason 
than my grandfather and grandmother to be bitter 
against the Church. But although the experience 
embittered a generation of liberal Mormons in 
Washington, D.C., my grandfather and grandmother 
went to their graves faithful, full of testimony, 
with never a word of recrimination against the 
Church. All that my grandfather would ever re- 
spond to those who said horrible things about 
him was, "They're going down their path and 
doing what they think is right. They're doing 
what their consciences bid them to do, and I'm 
doing what my conscience and my God bid me to 
do. I'm not going to judge them, because they're 
doing what they think is right." I guess my 
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words of advice are that you just have to let 
people follow their own paths. 


The last thing I want to say is something I 
have learned to be true: There is no justice in 
this life; there is often no reward for virtuous 
acts in this life; you cannot expect good things 
to happen to you because you do good things and 
because you sacrifice. You may do just things 
all your life, and you may go to your grave be- 
trayed. But still, you must try to live justly 
in an unjust world. 


I appreciate all of you for welcoming me back 
into the network. 


Lela Coons, Warwick, Rhode Island--My grand- 
father Jones was told in his patriarchal blessing 
that he would live as long as he wanted to, so 
when he had done that, he died. He was not 
really ill; he was just ninety-eight years old 
and tired of it all. My mother called us at 
school to tell us, and I drove to his home with 
my sister, Elizabeth. On the way down, we de~ 
cided that it had been years since we'd been in 
Grandfather Jones's attic and that we would 
dearly love to climb the rickety steps to see 
what treasures he had hidden there. We knew it 
would be risky because we would be over the 
heads of all the people downstairs, and we knew 
that our mother probably wouldn't like us doing 
it. You see, we were not children; we were both 
very grown-up. 


When there was an opportunity while everyone 
was busily talking, we very carefully opened 
the creaky door and climbed stealthily up the 
stairs. They did creak, and we were sure that 
we were going to be caught. Finally, we got to 
the top. We had to be careful where we stepped, 
lest we end up on top of the people downstairs. 
We finally got ourselves to the side of the 
attic where we could see things, when the door 
opened again. We quickly crouched down behind 
some trunks and watched two more people sneak- 
ing up the stairs. As they got to where we 
could see them, we heard someone giggling, and 
it wasn't us, and it wasn't our two brothers 
coming up the stairs. It was another brother 
and sister who were hiding in the corner. Well, 
we all managed to get there, and we managed to 
see the treasures that our grandfather had in 
his attic. And the most interesting ones of 
all were ourselves. 


Tammy Nichols, Redding, California--When I 
was ten years old, my brother was born, and my 
mother was in the hospital for about a week. I 
missed her very much, so I used to go to the 
hospital, although I had to stand in the lobby 
and talk to the receptionist. One day she said 
to me, "What do you want to be when you grow 
up?" 


I answered, "An Episcopalian."' She was very 
amused by that and ran right up and told my 
mother, who probably wept into her pillow. I've 
always had a desire for stained glass windows, 
choir robes, candles, and church bells. Just 
about the time I was ready to go out and buy 
some hats and gloves, I got Exponent II, I 
can't imagine that Episcopalian women have this 
kind of a periodical. It has meant a lot to 
me. 


My father was so converted to the Church that 
he thought anyone who was any good at all would 
accept it. I was in the seventh grade before I 
knew that Roosevelt wasn't a Mormon. I thought 
Little Joe and Hoss from the television show 
Bonanza were Mormons. My father would always 
refer to any man or woman who ever did anything 
decent as Brother or Sister So-and-so. When I 
finally caught on, I started questioning. it 
brought out my worst side. Every Mormon that’ 
my father could find something good to say 
about, I could find something bad to say about. 
I'm wishing he were here now because here are 
all these Mormons that I have good things to 
say about. I appreciate the work that all of 
you have done to make this possible, and I'm 
really glad I came. 


Annette Bowen, San Diego, California--In 
groups, I'm usually sitting with my hand ready 
to shoot up, so that I can perhaps represent 
the broader view or draw the wider circle. It 
has been a sheer pleasure to sit, sometimes for 
hours and hours, through the many sessions here 
and never feel a need to say a word. Instead, 
I have learned new things and taken new ideas 
from you. I thank you for those ideas. 


As a child, I always experienced paranoia 
when I walked up to a group in which a conver- 
sation was already going on, and the conversa- 
tion stopped. I've had that experience, as I'm 
sure each of you has had, millions of times in 


my life. But it hasn't happened this weekend. 
There has been such an openness that no matter 
if you sat at a dinner table, walked into a 
cabin, or even entered the john, the conver- 
sation went on. No matter what was being said, 
it continued to be said, and you were obviously 
accepted. I thank you for that unique experi- 
ence. 


We're at camp, and I've been reminded several 
times of a camp song from my childhood. The 
words were these; substituting the name, I ex- 
tend them to you: 


Dear Exponent sisters new 
the flame of friendship true, 

The joy we've had in knowing you 
will last our whole lives through. 


And as each ember fades away, 
we wish that we might stay, 

But as we cannot have our way, 
We'll meet again some other day. 


Whether it be face to face, by spirit, or 
through the written word, I'm grateful that 
we shall meet again. 


Lael Littke, Pasadena, California--I'm more 
an observer than a participant in groups, and 
I've sat back and watched the dynamics of this 
group. It's interesting to see the leadership 
that emerges in just two days. I'm more of a 
follower myself--I think I'm the only one in 
the group. I kept thinking, "I want to keep 
this group together." I'd like to have a ward 
of all of you people, but it's really better if 
we scatter all over the country and spread the 
spirit that we have gained here this weekend. 


I'd certainly like to thank again the women 
who began this paper, as a result of which we 
are here today. Coming back here I thought we 
were going to meet a group of superwomen, and I 
was glad to find out they are just wonderful 
human beings who are struggling to keep this 
going. Oh, I hope they keep it going. We need 
it. I know that some day they'll get that 
golden word processor in the sky because they 
deserve it. 


Carrel Sheldon, Arlington, Massachusetts--1 
feel almost as if I have a confession to make. 
I have friends whom I love that you would call 
sinners in many ways. I also love other people 
who seem super righteous to me. Last summer 
one of them said to me that I had better watch 
out because I was going to be left "jumping 
around in the bottom of a dark barrel with 
these people" (my sinning friends), and that 
I wouldn't be able to get out. 


Sometimes I worry when I am accepting 
people who sin, loving them, and saying, "Your 
life is the way it is," that I'm doing the wrong 
thing. Somehow I feel that I should be putting 
a judgment on them, preaching to them, and mov- 
ing them from one place to another instead of 
treating them as I do. Sometimes I feel guilty, 
as if I'm aiding and abetting their sins. But 
this weekend has been a reconfirmation to me 
that what I do is fine and that the Lord doesn't 
want me to criticize and try to move someone 
from here to there because I can see that there 
is a better place. 


I have felt a real recommitment to Christ and 
the gospel; I loved taking the sacrament this 
morning here with you. I think my love for you 
and what we've done here have put me in touch 
with my love for the Lord, and I'm grateful for 
that. 


Daryl Gibson, Boulder, Colorado--I came here 
from Colorado by myself, and I was a little 
apprehensive. Then I went to Carrel's house 
Thursday night, and she let me do her dishes. 

I thought, "This is very informal. I'm not 
going to be alone." Carrel has a large family, 
but these dishes--three, four days old, I'm 
sure. When I had finished, she said, "Did you 
see that stove?" But I want Carrel and you to 
know that I didn't mind a bit because it made 
me feel that I was at the house of a friend or 
a sister or my mcther. (She lets me do the 
dishes, too.) 


In my ward I'm considered to be a person 
who's a little bit to the left. Because I live 
in 4 very liberal city and I'm basically a very 
conservative person (I may be the only Republi- 
can here), I'm considered among my fellow 
workers and friends outside the Church to be 
very far to the right. I come here and find 
that I'm just right of the left. I'm very con- 
fused. It just goes to show you that there's 
room for everybody. You've made room for every- 
body this weekend, and it's been really nice. 








Joanne Bergeson, Twin Peaks, California--When 
I was fairly young and went to Relief Scoiety, 
I would come home with anger and bitterness. I 
used to say this poem to myself: "Women have no 
wilderness in them./ They are content in the 
tight, hot cells of their hearts/ to eat dusty 
bread." As I have grown, I've found that there 
are no women, no women, who are content to eat 
dusty bread. I am so happy to be with a group 
of women who are all blooming. I appreciate 
not only your strength and your power but all of 
your love for the gospel. - 


Sue Paxman, Cambridge, Massachusetts--Many of 
you have alluded to the symbol of the fire and 
the friendship represented by the fire. I liked 
what Mary Ellen had to say about writing to each 
other through Exponent. Now that many of us 
know each other, we'll be writing to each other 
in the paper. Let's find more people to write 
to us. Let's learn to love each other through 
the only communication we'll have until we see 
each other again--the paper. 


When Nancy Livingston and I built the fire 
that's behind us today--the first one I've 
built that worked in the last ten years--I 
couldn't find any paper. All I could see was 
a stack of the first issue of Exponent II, and 
I thought, "Well, I'll just take one, and that 
one paper had better start this fire! It did. 
Not that that's any kind cf a miracle, but I 
think it's symbolic for me that that one paper 
did start a fire that is still burning. It 
literally started this fire today, and we're 
each going to take some coals away from this 
fire to start new ones. One thing that I love 
about this gathering is that there's never been 
one suggestion that it can't be done. You've 
all said, "It's going to be dene, and we're go- 
ing to do it.'! 


I have one fear about coming away from 
groups like this feeling secure and firm in 
our commitment. That fear is that because we 
resolve our questions or feel as though we're 
on the road to resolving them, we might forget 
the anger against injustice that Virginia and 
Esther have carried with them. The anger and 
the fire in them took them where they needed to 
go and helped them fight the battles they 
fought and right the wrongs they have righted. 
So when we leave feeling the warmth, as we all 
do, taking the fire with us, let's not be too 
secure in it. Let's take it with us to fight-- 
to fight for the things we believe in as indi- 
viduals and as a group to make this world a 
better place. Let's follow the example these 
two great women have given us--the example that 
our Lord has given us--to right those wrongs and 
to love each other. 


DonnaRae Tietjen, Salt Lake City, Utah--I want 
you to know how much joy I have gotten from this 
group. I have felt the love that I think every- 
body in the Church wants and doesn't know how to 
get because we're afraid of being rejected. 
We're not willing to open up. I'm guilty of 
this. I must confess that I have often not been 
able to tell people what I really think. I'm 
going to go home and be much braver about say- 
ing the things that I feel need to be said. I 
hope that I can speak with an attitude that 
will help people accept the things that I say. 
This is something that's not just going to 
grow a little bit; it's going to mushroom. 


Lou Ann Circuit, LaJolla, California--I'd 
like to do a tap dance here because I feel 
very, very good inside. I feel very alive. 
Thank you for helping me to feel that way. So 
often in my life, with so many people commanding 
my time and attention, I don't set too many 
high expectations because I don't like to be 
disappointed. But when I decided to come to 
Boston, I let it all hang out, and I let my 
imagination of this trip build as high as IL 
could. I set coming as a top priority, before 
anything else. I was going to come, hell or 
high water. Everything fell into place, and 
I'm here, but I think that my expectations were 
not high enough. They have all been fulfilled, 
plus. I guess I feel so happy because I made 
a gamble to really feel. And I have felt. I 
appreciate you for helping me do that. 

ee ee es ee 

The Sisters Speak question for the Winter 
1984 issue asks us to evaluate the past ten 
years. As we have reflected, we have realized 
that the changes and growth in Exponent II cor- 
respond to developments in the lives of those of 
us who edit and publish it. What about you, 
dear sisters? Reflect--introspect! Then write 
down what you see: What significant changes, 
growth, development have gone on in you over the 
past ten years--spiritually, emotionally, in- 
tellectually, psychologically, and physically? ¢ 
We need your responses by January 15, 1984. 
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MY SPIRITUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


y spiritual autobiography is not 
a record of my testimony of the gos- 
pel. I don't remember a time when IL 
did not know that the gospel was true 
and that my Heavenly Father loved me. This 
spiritual knowledge has deepened and changed, 
but it has never not been there. Sometimes it 
was literally the only source of strength I had 
to depend on. Rather, my spiritual autobiography 
is the story of my mental and emotional develop- 
ment. 


The experiences of our lives are strands of 
many colors; some are bright and some are dark. 
My earliest recollections are all of bright 
strands--a happy family of boys and girls around 
the dinner table, a laughing father coming home 
from work, good food, and an interesting world 
outside. My childhood was spent in Park City, 

a vibrant mining camp high in the mountains east 
of Salt Lake City. 


There were dark strands, too. Because he had 
always wanted to be a carpenter, my father stop- 
ped working in the mines. Because there was vir- 
tually no carpentry work in Park City, he had to 
travel to other places, often coming home only 
on weekends or even less frequently. His ab- 
sences took a great brightness from my life. 


Another dark strand I remember was the day I 
came home from kindergarten carrying a little 
clay jar that I had made and painted with bright 
colors. These jars were intended to be gifts for 
our mothers. As I drew closer to home, my steps 
became slower and slower. I looked at the jar, 
and the emotion within me mounted. Finally, in 
a burst of fury, I threw the little jar into the 
gutter with all my strength. It smashed into 
pieces. I knew my mother would not look at it, 
would not notice all the work I had gone to to 
make it. I could not bear the pain of it, so I 
destroyed what I had so lovingly made. 


My life began to change. My first grade pic- 
ture shows a pretty girl with blonde hair arranged 
carefully in curls. My fourth grade picture is 
of a girl with long straggling hair. She is 
wearing a woman's blouse and a very short black 
skirt. At that time no one wore skirts that ex- 
posed their knees, but mine was mid-thigh, and 
my knees were very dirty. 


It was often difficult to find something to 
wear to school. I had to rummage through piles 
of laundry to find something suitable. One day, 
the only socks I could find were a red one and a 
pink one. In desperation, I wore them, hoping 
with all my heart that no one would notice, but 
of course, they noticed. My sister and I often 
spent our mornings pleading with mother, "Please 
get up and comb our hair." "Make Brian stop hit- 
ting us."" "Mother, please get up." 


The condition of our house was a constant em- 
barrassment to me. When I was in second grade 
and a classmate asked to come home with me to see 
my new sister, I remember being relieved that 
Mother had swept the floor and straightened the 
living room. I also remember hiding when the de- 
livery boy brought our groceries, so he wouldn't 
know that I lived there. 


My feelings about my mother conflicted. Part 
of me understood that she was overwhelmed by her 
lot in life. We had little money and a large 
family of children, and there was so much work 
to do. But part of me was angry, too--angry 
that the house was always a mess, that she pushed 
work onto me that other mothers did. I often re- 
sented being sent on yet another errand while 
she stayed home and read, at filling out a money 
order for one of her endless book clubs or maga- 
zine subscriptions when I didn't have a decent 
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blouse to wear to school. And yet I thought that 
I must be a very wicked girl to have feelings of 
anger and hatred towards my mother. I loved my 
mother. 


I came home from school one bitterly cold day 
and was told to hang out the laundry, my usual 
task. Mrs. Holland, a friend of my mother's who 
happened to be visiting, slipped on her coat and 
came outside to help me. I could hardly believe 
my good fortune, and I secretly relished what I 
knew must be my mother's embarrassment, as she 
sat in the warm house before the fire while we 
hung out the cold clothes in the freezing air. 


When I was about twelve, I began to clean the 
house myself. The first Saturday I tried, I 
worked until two o'clock in the morning and was 
only able to finish the kitchen. But what joy 
I felt when I could stand back and survey the 
room. Everything was clean; there were no piles 
of clothes or litter. All the dishes were washed 
and put away. The floor was scrubbed. I wanted 
to freeze it that way, so that I could always get 
up in the morning and walk into a clean kitchen. 
I imagined my mother's delight when she came into 
it the next morning, but she didn't mention it. 
Nevertheless, it delighted me so much that I 
cleaned the kitchen again many times. 


No matter how much I cleaned on Saturday, the 
piles and clutter seemed to grow of their own 
accord during the week while I was at school. LI 
often became discouraged and angry, and vowed 
never to try again. But I did try. I had to 
live in my house, too. 


When I was about eleven or twelve, I remember 
evaluating my situation. My grandmother had been 
a strong and capable woman, raising ten children 
under great difficulty and doing a magnificent 
job of it. She had many hobbies and was an in- 
teresting and fascinating woman. I sensed that 
I was like her, going out to fight the difficul- 
ties of life, determined to win. 


I came to the conclusion that perhaps strength 
sometimes skips a generation. A strong parent 
allows a child to grow up weak and dependent, and 
in turn, that weak child encourages her own 
children's strength as they take up the responsi-~ 
bilities the parent is unwilling to assume. I 
realized this had happened in my case. 


Furthermore, I realized that, despite what I 
hated about my present situation--the poverty, 
the lack of clothing and care--I had still re- 
ceived a very important heritage from my parents. 
They had given me a testimony of the gospel. I 
knew I was in the Lord's church, and I clung to 
that as one source of strength. I also knew that 
I had inherited a fine mind from my parents, for 
which I was extremely grateful. I decided that, 
with all the drawbacks of my situation, I would 
still rather have my own life and be born to my 
own particular parents. 


The years passed, and I entered a holding pat- 
tern, counting the days until I could leave and 
be on my own. Finally, I did grow up and leave 
home. I eventually married a wonderful man and 
began having children of my own. 


During those busy years, I was able to put 
most of my past behind me. I was quite uncom- 
fortable going to my mother's house. I had no 
desire to come to her aid because she made me 
angry, and I didn't like being angry. When my 
father died, my family met for a major cleaning 
so that her house would be presentable for rela- 
tives. At that time, I vowed I would never clean 
her house again. If that was how she chose to 
live, I would not change it. 





Talking with my younger brothers and sisters 
made me feel worse. They had different remem- 
brances of our mother. They had been in school 
plays, won student offices, and edited the year- 
book, and Mother had delighted at their public 
recognition. I had stayed home to help her, and 
she hed just given me more to do. She had actu- 
ally made them clothes and done their laundry. 
She had mothered them. This made me unspeakably 
angry: ‘How dare she have done what she did to 
me? 


I could have pushed her--and my feelings--to 
the back of my life, but my mother began a series 
of disastrous marriages and other actions that 
were unbelievably stupid and created enormous 
problems. I found myself growing angrier and 
angrier. The situation actually began to make 
me ill. I had excruciating stomach pains and 
was sure that they were symptoms of ulcers. 


About that time, Mary Bradford gave an Expo- 
nent Day speech in which she told of a dream she 
had had. She had seen an angry woman who told 
her that if she had been born into as good a fam- 
ily as Mary's and had had her blessings and op- 
portunities, she could also have been as produc- 
tive with her life as Mary had been. As I read 
that speech, L was amazed. I realized that I was 
that angry woman! 


I somehow had to resolve my feelings. I was 
ill most of the time; my pain was terrible. I 
lived on medication. One day I lifted my arms 
to Heavenly Father and cried out in a loud voice, 
"Help me! Please help me! I can't stand these 
feelings any longer!" 


I wrote to my mother, not in anger, but trying 
to resolve some of the injustices I felt. My 
mother often did not answer my letters at all, 
but sometimes she answered in an anger of her 
own. So I waited. She finally wrote a very 
sweet letter to me. She started by telling me 
that she loved me, but that she understood that 
I had never approved of her. Although she mis- 
judged my feelings, I was struck by her essential 
sweetness. I realized that it was a sweetness 
that I, in my determined practicality, lacked. 

I also felt that probably more people would mourn 
and regret her death than my own. And with these 
insights, a feeling of peace and joy rushed over 
me. I realized that my bitterness was over. The 
past was over and now I could go on. I sat down 
on the floor and cried, as the poisons of years 
washed out of me. 


I know that this is essentially a one-sided, 
stark account of many years' happenings. There 
are always two (and more) sides to a story, ex- 
tenuating circumstances, blasted hopes, and un- 
known sorrows for all. I was also an active 


perpetrator, not only an innocent victim. 


I am at peace now. The relief I feel is pal- 
pable, that feeling of positive absence when an 
ache is gone. But even more important, as I look 
back over past years, I am actually grateful for 
them. I have learned things that I could have 
learned in no other way. I can understand others 
and be sympathetic in ways that would never have 
been possible had I not experienced such pain my- 
self. When I see a sister crying in church, I 
can walk up and put my arms around her and say 
"T understand," and I do understand. I have also 
learned that no one goes through life pain- or 
trouble-free. We only see the surfaces of other 
lives. We all have lessons to learn, growing to 
do. And I now thank God for great trials that 
have taught me great lessons. Spiritually, I 
feel that I am at last nearing adulthood. I am 
finally growing up. 


Eunice Pace 
Albion, New York 
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4 Jook at the Gthox Stele 


The following two essays are by a woman who has 
chosen to leave the Church. We don't publish 
them because we hope that others will follow 
her example in leaving the Church; indeed, we 
do not. We hope that most of us will be able 
to use our minds, our spiritual strength, and 
each other to resolve any religious differences 
and difficulties that we may face. In fact, in 
our last issue we published essays by women who 
grappled with some of the same painful problems 
that Louise describes and worked through them 
within the Church. 


But when someone does make the other choice, 
we often do not know how to respond with love 
and compassion. We do not seek to know the per- 
son's heart. We asked Louise to write the 
second piece about how she has been treated 
since she left the Church to help us better un- 
derstand ways in which we can offer each other-- 
including those who do not share our beliefs-- 
acceptance, friendship, and a more Christlike 
love. 


our years ago, at the age of twenty- 

eight, I found myself feeling that life 

was a hopeless, fruitless struggle that 

was not worth continuing. Nothing 
seemed to work. I seemed to fall so far short 
of everyone's expectations, including my own, a 
feeling that had dogged me for most of my life. 
Perfection mocked me. I felt that I would never 
reach my goals. 


My parents joined the Church when 1 was five 
years old, and I grew up active in the Church. 
I was married in the temple and even served for 
two years as a Relief Society president. I had 
been promised happiness in return for my faith- 
fulness, yet I was anything but happy. My fam- 
ily was plagued by overwhelming problems. Where 
were the blessings? What was I doing wrong? 


In despair, I turned to LDS Social Services 
for help with the depression that accompanied my 
sense of helplessness and failure. I expected 
the therapist to show me what I was doing wrong, 
where I was failing, and to help me adapt more 
successfully. Instead, he simply asked, "Why do 
you expect so much from yourself?" It was an 
amazing thought: Could it really be that my ex- 
pectations--not my behavior--were the problem? 


The therapist recommended reading some books 
on self-esteem, beginning my continuing study of 
psychology. With my male, priesthood-bearing 
therapist's "permission," I was able to read 
with eagerness instead of with hesitation and 
to accept the concepts that would change my life 
and my perceptions of mortality, eternity, and 
the Church. 


The first thing I had to grapple with was 
learning to love myself. Self-love requires 
self-acceptance, something that did not come 
easily for me. Eventually, however, my efforts 
changed my approach to life. Instead of being 
driven to correct my deficiencies, I became mo- 
tivated by a desire to grow. I was able to as- 
sess my strengths honestly for the first time, 
and I learned that changing the things I didn't 
like about myself could be delightful and excit- 
ing instead of fraught with dread and overwhelm- 
ing feelings of inadequacy. 


I also learned to free myself from the neu- 
rotic fear and guilt that had long troubled me. 
With a new sense of my own value and of the re- 
ality of God's love, approval, and encouragement, 
there was nothing to fear. My imperfections were 
no longer frightening, but simply a part of being 
human. I found a new inner confidence in my 
ability to progress in my own way and at my own 
speed. I felt validated. 


Doing things to gain approval from other peo- 
ple was another behavior I found controlling and 
detracting from my life. Freeing myself from my 
dependence on others' approval was facilitated 
by a thorough re-examination of my values. I re- 
affirmed the conscious decision I had made ear- 
lier in my life never to sacrifice things of 
eternal value for temporal advantages. I de- 
fined heavenly treasures (things you can take 
with you) as (1) what we make of ourselvgs, the 
qualities we incorporate into our lives, and the 
experiences we choose to have, and (2) our rela- 
tionships with other people. These have remained 
high in my priorities, although now I choose them 
because they are things I want most from life 
here and now, not just because I expect to enjoy 
them in eternity. 


I know that coming to increased consciousness 
and taking responsibility for one's life is not 
a unique experience, but it is an awakening that 


can lead in many directions. As I freed myself 
from depression and took charge of my new life, 
I began to see both the gospel and the Church 
from a radically new perspective. I began to 
differentiate between the gospel (the body of 
eternal truth) and the institutional Church with 
its programs and policies. Eternal progression 
(growth) and the Plan of Salvation took on a 
clarity of purpose, a unity, and a simplicity 
that I had never perceived before. The princi- 
ples of psychological health I was learning 
brought these basic principles of growth into 
sharper focus and made me hunger to live them 
and reap the happiness they bring. But the more 
involved I became in living those beautiful, 
simple principles, the more problems I saw in 
the institutional Church. Many of the concepts 
I saw being promoted in the Church seemed to me 
to conflict with the principles of living through 
which I had discovered real happiness. 


Time and time again I have run into the feel- 
ing (perhaps the fear) among members of the 
Church that self-love is synonymous with self- 
ishness. In my own experience I have found this 
not to be true where genuine self-love is con- 
cerned. True love, either for oneself or for 
others, does not express itself in indulgence. 


In taking responsibility for myself, I came 
to feel profoundly the importance of free agency 
and its companion, accountability. While risk 
is inherent in this kind of responsibility for 
oneself, I have found it to be far more exhil- 
arating than frightening. My experience has 


brought me into agreement with the growth psy- 
chologists who believe that we each have an 
inner nature that, if we become sensitive to it 
and allow it to direct us, will guide us toward 
the fulfillment of our individual potential. 


In learning to trust my inner self, I found 
myself chafing against the structure of the in- 
stitutional Church. As a teacher in Relief 
Society, I felt that most lessons prescribed 
limits of behavior rather than explaining basic 
principles and leaving room for individual ap- 
plication, thereby omitting many acceptable al- 
ternatives. My new-found inner integrity re- 
quired space to exercise my capacity for moral 
choice. I wanted my actions to be an expression 
of my inner being and not a reflection of my mem- 
bership in the Church or a measuring stick for 
others to use for the purpose of determining my 
"worthiness." 


The concept of "activity" in the Church became 
a thorn in my side. I saw it as simply that-- 
activity, busy-ness, often without a concrete 
correlation to inner growth or significant per- 
sonal development. Yet acceptability, worthi- 
ness, and personal righteousness seemed generally 
to be assessed on the basis of these outward be- 
haviors. I began to push against the disap- 
proval measured out for my actions by people who 
had no knowledge of the wholeness of my soul. 


I knew it was the wisdom of psychologists 
that brought me back from despair and gave me 
back my life. I began to wonder if the pos- 
session of a degree of divinely inspired truth 
could be blinding me and others to the exis- 
tence of other, equally valuable truth. This 
thought opened my mind to many previously dis~ 
counted sources of help and wisdom, feeling 
that I could not afford to turn my back on any 
source of truth. 


For a year I searched for a way to happily be 
a member of the Church without violating my in- 
tegrity. Nothing I tried worked. I was at peace 
with my conscience and understood my own worth, 
and I hated living in an atmosphere of disap- 
proval from other Church members for my "free 
thinking" ways. 


I know there are those who have faced similar 
conflicts and resolved them without leaving the 
Church. It is possible to remain involved and 
ignore the opinions of others, but I had to count 
the cost of that constant abrasion. Life as a 
member of the Church simply became so unpleasant 
for me that the costs far outweighed the divi- 
dends. So, I prayerfully, thoughtfully, ration- 
ally took steps to disassociate myself from 
Mormonism and to become affiliated with another 
church. While I wholeheartedly embrace my di- 
rection as right for me, I am equally aware that 
it isn't necessarily right for other individuals. 


Time after time while taking my deepest con- 
flicts to God I was impressed that de is much 
more concerned with my welfare, my growth, and 
my individuality than with my conformity. As 
I was on the verge of making the split from the 
Church, I felt a sweet sense of peace and was 
strongly impressed with the vastness and variety 
of the world and the people in it, and of God's 


love for all of us. I have to believe that God 
is most concerned with facilitating growth in 
whatever way is best for each individual. No 
one program or method can work for everyone, 
and this one wasn't working for me. 


One thing I have learned about myself is 
that I am genuinely and deeply a Christian and 
that I want a community in which to worship 
and be supported in my efforts to live a 
Christian life. I have affiliated myself with 
another church and, after nearly two years, 

I feel that I have found the right spiritual 
home for myself. 


It was not easy for me to reassess long-held 
beliefs. It took a great deal of courage and 
determination to overcome the fear of question- 
ing a lifetime of teachings. But I have never 
felt any disapproval from God for the course I 
have taken. 


My life has not become magically easy. There 
are as many challenges as ever. Only now I am 
stronger, more confident, more free, less afraid. 
I feel really alive for the first time. I am 
genuinely happy, and I experience joy and peace. 
The fruits of my choices, compared to the life I 
lived before, give me no reason to doubt the 
wisdom of what I have done. 


Louise Anderson Brown 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


t has been a year and a half since I for- 

mally left the LDS Church. The reactions 

I have received from LDS people have been 

mixed, but the negative ones have defi- 
nitely been in the minority. 


My parents, who are active, committed Latter- 
day Saints, worked hard to understand my tran- 
sition and communicated continuing love and 
support throughout the process. As they gained 
an understanding of my choice, they also ex- 
pressed respect and admiration for the integrity 
of my decision. My brothers and sister and 
their wives and husband have been similarly sup- 
portive and accepting. 


A few months after my excommunication, IL 
separated from my husband, and it is difficult 
for me to know how my going through a divorce 
may have affected people's reactions to me. 


There were never bad feelings between my 
former bishop and myself during the excommuni- 
cation process. He expressed disappointment 
and some difficulty understanding my course 
but was willing to allow me my agency without 
undue pressure to see things his way. When he 
learned that I was alone with my four sons, he 
immediately came to my home to see if we needed 
help. I was touched by his kindness and con- 
cern. 


Since leaving the Church, I have stayed in 
the same house, the same neighborhood. When 
my neighbors first heard that I had been excom- 
municated at my own request, their reactions 
were mixed. Some expressed difficulty under- 
standing my decision. Some expressed sadness. 
I could see the hesitancy of others to verbal- 
ize their feelings. A few pretended I no longer 
existed, passing me on the street or in the 
grocery store as though I weren't there. My 
LDS friends who know me best have been outspoken 
in their acceptance and support of my decision, 
acknowledging my new happiness and inner peace. 


I felt disappointed but not offended by those 
responses of rejection I received. I under- 
stood that I might be threatening to people 
who could not understand how someone with my 
background of activity could not only become 
"inactive," but actually choose to leave the 
Church. I hoped in time they would accept my 
decision, with or without real understanding. 
Happily, those neighbors who once chose not to 
speak to me have now accepted me at least enough 
to be cordial when we meet. I am glad for that 
healing. 


The LDS people with whom I now work and those 
who have become my friends since my excommuni- 
cation have all accepted me as I am. While I 
don't go out of my way to reveal my LDS back- 
ground to new acquaintances, because I live in 
Salt Lake City it seems to come up sooner or 
later with almost everyone, and I prefer not to 
pretend ignorance of or inexperience with the 
LDS Church. I am delighted that my decision to 
leave the Church has not hampered my forming 
new relationships. 


Cont.on p. 20 
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A COLLECTION OF 
FRIENDSHIPS 


Mormon Women Speak, edited by Mary Lythgoe 
Bradford, Salt Lake City: Olympus Publishing 
Company, 1982, 237 pages, $9.95. 


I collect friendships with women, 
especially Mormon women who have enriched 
my life with their advice, their laughter, 
their confessions, their dreams and dis- 
appointments, their sorrows--most of all 
with their faith. --Mary Lythgoe Bradford 


Women have long known the satisfaction of 
spending time in intimate conversation with 
friends. Mary Bradford has captured that ex- 
perience in Mormon Women Speak. This book of 
Personal essays covers a variety of topics, 
and its diversity is its strength. Several of 
the essays were originally entered in Dialogue's 
contest, the winners of which were featured in 
the tenth anniversary women's issue (Vol. XIV, 
No. 4, Winter 1981). The three winning arti- 
cles--"Time of Decision" by Judith Rasmussen 
Dushku, "Birthing" by Maureen Ursenbach Beecher, 
and "The Last Project" by Edna B. Laney--combine 
with twenty-one other personal essays to create 
a beautiful mosaic of the experience of woman- 
hood. 





In an essay that is better read than explained, 
Judy Dushku allows the reader to listen to her 
internal debate as the question of abortion sud- 
denly becomes a personal rather than a theoret- 
ical issue. Judy discovers, "Neither my mother- 
hood nor anyone else's motherhood was as simple 
as it had seemed." 
of childbearing. Readers experience with her 
the joys and humiliations of the birth of her 
first child. She tells of insensitive interns 
who act "as though invading private space were 
nothing at all," and of the wonder of holding 
her new son. Her historian's soul compares her 
experience to that of her pioneer friends: 


Maureen Beecher also speaks 


So much we had shared: the sisterhood of 
women at birthing times; the practical 
rituals, pleasant or unpleasant, necessary 
or unnecessary; the religious rites and 
their invoking of the divine; our private 
moments of self-knowledge, when, by what- 
ever process our bodies have borne their 
burden; and the public acknowledgment of 
the oneness of the human family. 


"The Last Project" is a loving description of 
the preparation of Edna Laney and her husband 
for his imminent death. Upon discovering that 
he is terminally ill, Edna says that her husband 
planned "what he came to call ‘Our honeymoon in 
reverse.’ Instead of winding our lives together, 
we would now begin to unwind the strands and go 
our separate ways."' She tells of some of the 
moments of sorrow, tenderness, and humor that 
they shared along the way. The humor, for ex- 
ample, is displayed when at Christmas they puz- 
zle over the appropriate gift for a dying man. 
His answer: "vanishing cream"; hers: "an SX- 
70 camera (no waiting to develop the pictures)." 
This essay is a restrained yet deeply touching 
account of the wide range of emotions that can 
accompany death. 


Essays by Helen C. Stark and Karen Rosenbaum 
examine troublesome, unsettled aspects of life. 
"A Journey Toward Repentance" scrutinizes the 
poison of hatred. Using journal entries, Helen 
looks at her destructive feelings, realizing that 


Projecting evil intent onto another blinds 
my recognition of that other's divine spark. 
Each of us carries a drive toward wholeness, 
each of us struggles with outer and inner 
reconciliations. Each is in the process of 
becoming truly human. 


Karen Rosenbaum poignantly examines the conflict 
felt by one not blessed with "knowing" the gospel 
to be true: 


To believe or not believe that it is true or 
that it is only partly true--that is my di- 
lemma, dilemma consisting of both choice and 
Pain. The choice is limited because I did 
not choose to become a Mormon. I choose to 
try and reconcile my adult experiences with 
my childhood faith so that I may remain a 
Mormon. 


Ann Edwards-Cannon and Donna Smart write of 
the bonds that join women. The former speaks of 
her need for and enjoyment of female relation- 
ships: "I do not function well without them. 
Unless I have at least one or two women in the 
circle of people close to me at a given moment, 
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I am sunk. Period.' She goes on to list spe- 
cific ways in which her life is enriched by her 


women friends. 


Donna Smart, on the other hand, describes her 
feeling of oneness with a woman with whom she 
could not even communicate verbally--Tse Her, a 
Hmong woman from Southeast Asia. Their past ex- 
periences differ greatly, but a turbulent world 
has brought this urban American and this rural 
Asian together. Tse Her has much to adjust to 
in her new home in the United States. For her 
"there were too many miracles to fathom: elec- 
tric lights, door knobs, locks, water taps, 
electric cooking units, . . . beds, bath- 
rooms. . . ."' In spite of their differences, 
Mrs. Smart wonders if Tse Her has 


stared into my inner spaces, as L feel I have 
into hers--comprehending somewhat more of my- 
self. I have with Tse Her experienced an in- 
tuitive sharing of secrets all women hold in 
common. 


This limited sample barely touches the surface 
of the varied experiences, opinions, and emotions 
expressed by the authors. Mary Bradford has 
selected an interesting combination of essays 
that represent a wide range of experience. 
Mormon Women Speak is for anyone who wants to 
understand what Mormon women are thinking and 
feeling and for Mormon women who need to know 
that they are not alone. 

Martha Hales 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


SPEAKING IN FEMININE 
TONGUES 


Women's Voices: An Untold History of the 
Latter-day Saints 1830-1900, by Kenneth W. 
Godfrey, Audrey M. Godfrey, and Jill Mulvay 
Derr, Salt Lake City: Deseret Book Company, 
1982, 488 pages. 


This collection of life-slices from the orig- 
inal writings of twenty-five Mormon women is 
a@ potpourri of emotional peaks and valleys. 
The women wrote straightforwardly and yet sensi- 
tively of experiences that range from quiet do- 
mestic pleasures to deep spirituality, creative 
interests, death, and unnerving "battles for 
balance." Complete with connecting ligaments in 
the form of ten essays, the book touches on 
virtually every aspect of nineteenth-century 
Mormon women's lives. It is an important contri- 
bution to Mormon history and to women's history. 


The book was born in 1974 when Kenneth 
Godfrey, an area director for the educational 
system of the Church, responded to an invitation 
from then-Church-Historian Leonard Arrington to 
prepare a book of excerpts from the letters, 
diaries, and journals of Mormcn women. Dr. 
Godfrey and his wife, Audrey, surveyed more than 
250 manuscript writings at the Church Historical 
Department and the BYU library from which they 
made an initial selection of documents. After 
the Godfreys were called to preside over the 
Pennsylvania-Pittsburgh mission, Jill Mulvay Derr 
of the Church Historical Department completed 
the work. 


The editors have performed a valuable service 
by extending these documentary resources to 
wider audiences. For Mormons, the book meets a 
need for a balanced, readable representation of 
women's perspectives on Mormon life. For non- 
Mormon scholars, it offers a point of departure 
for a variety of studies of Mormon women, their 
families, and their communities, based on first- 
person testimcnies that, especially in the case 
of the women's manuscripts, have not been widely 
used outside church circles. 


The book's introductory essay is important 
because it isolates the main threads of the Mor- 
mon women's collective experience--religious 
conviction, persecution, the trek westward, 
homebuilding, charitable involvements--and then 
reweaves them into a cultural portrait of Mormon 
community life. The result is an insightful 
look at how daily feminine rituals and pastimes 
strengthened the bonds of faith and kinship. 

The editors portray Mormonism as a "modern house- 
hold of faith" and emphasize the significance 

of conversion as a juncture separating the indi- 
vidual from the traditions and values of her 
early years. 


The study contends that while women contrib- 
uted to this collective spiritual household, 
they also formed a world unto themselves. Quot- 
ing historian Gerda Lerner ("What we call women's 
history may actually be the study of a separate 





women's culture"), the editors describe how sis- 
ter saints developed their own network of rela- 
tionships, organizations, and activities and 
pProceded to live much of their lives in a sub- 
culture separate from men. This pattern, char- 
acteristic of many nineteenth-century American 
communities, may well have been strengthened by 
plural marriage and the need to form alliances 
for economic self-help. 


The selections are arranged chronologically 
in five sections, each introduced by short 
essays and biographical material. These elements 





have been extremely well integrated, and yet we 
never lose sight of the individuality of each 
author. In age, they range from their twenties 
to their eighties, and we meet them at different 
stages of their lives, in different geographical 
settings, and at varying points of time beginning 
with Sarah Sturdevant Leavitt's conversion in 
Quebec in the 1830s to Rebecca Mace's journal 
entry describing the celebrations commemorating 
Utah's admission to the Union in 1896. Several 
of the authors, such as Mary Fielding Smith, 
widow of Hyrum, and Brigham Young's educator- 
daughter Susa Young Gates, were associated with 
prominent families, but overall the group is 
drawn from many segments of the Mormon community. 


Most of the authors worked outside the home, 
both in Church-sponsored programs and in various 
occupations and professions. They include seam- 
stresses; midwives (the famous Patty Bartlett 
Sessions tells of "putting wives to bed" on the 
Saints' passage through Iowa); schoolteachers; 
missionaries like Julina Lambson Smith, who 
translated Mormon hymns into Hawaiian; and 
Emmeline B. Wells, who represented the sisters 
before Congress during the anti-polygamy crusade 
of the 1880s. Finally, most were wives, home- 
makers, and pillars of family solidarity. A sur- 
prisingly large number lived well into their 
eighties and beyond. 


Another important and often hidden dimension 
of the Mormon sisterhood has been personality. 
While some of the writers were more introspective 
than others, all conveyed thoughts and feelings 
that offer a glimpse of how Mormonism touched 
them as individuals. Their words also lead us 
to wonder what sorts of women were attracted to 
Mormonism and how the religious community satis- 
fied their personal needs. They were strikingly 
resourceful and placed a high value on education 
despite their limited opportunities for formal 
schooling. They also suffered from fits of peev- 
ishness or even depression. To what extent their 
anxieties were brought about by plural marriage 
is not clear because most of the writers were 
reticent to write on the subject and on men gen- 
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erally. Husbands are absent from these pages, 

as if they had been crowded out by their viva- 
cious wives and babies. We find them coming 

and going--mcstly going--on missions or to anoth- 
er wife's home, and sisterhood dces appear to have 
been a primary source of emotional strength. 


Perhaps most important, the book shows how 
shared experiences functioned in welding indi- 
viduals with diverse personal needs and back- 
grounds into a cohesive social group. Several 
of the selections deal primarily with events, 
ranging from Drusilla Hendricks's chilling ac- 
count of mob shootings in Missouri to a pair of 
reminiscences by two Englishwomen, Patience Loader 
and Jean Rio Griffiths Baker, who traveled to 
Utah in the 1850s. Patience Loader's family was 
part of a handcart company caught in Wyoming by 
an early winter in 1856. Many members of the 
group died, and yet Loader's recollection of 
the grisly episode is remarkably clear-headed. 
One of Mrs. Baker's children died after her party 
sailed from Liverpool, but she soon regained her 
equilibrium and found much to appreciate during 
her boat ride up the Missouri. Years later, both 
authors described these travels with great spirit 
and pride in knowing that they had participated 
in the great migration. 


"I am not one to go through the world with my 
eyes shut," wrote Jean Baker. These are good 
words to remember, now that Women's Voices has 
opened some new windows on the Mormon past. 


Gail Farr Casterline 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


A GOOD, RICH, 
WOMAN'S §LIFE 


A Good Poor Man's Wife: Being a Chronicle of 
Harriet Hanson Robinson and Her Family in 
Nineteenth-Century New-&ngland, by Claudia L. 
Bushman, Hanover: University Press of New 
England, 1981, 276 pages, $18.00. 


The singular story of the historical Mormon 
vwoman..ia-familier--the-persecutions..she endured, 
the gathering, colonization and famine, the “h 
trial of polygamy. This story is of another 
woman, one more typical of nineteenth-century 
America and-one with whom modern Mormon women 
perhaps can more easily identify, although she 
appears never to have had any contact with 
Mormonism. Poor Man's Wife is the story of Har- 
riet Hanson Robinson, a Massachusetts writer and 
suffragist who lived from 1825 to 1911. Her 
biographer is Claudia L. Bushman, currently in- 
structor in history at the University of Dela- 
ware, and first editor of Exponent IT. 


Most papers pertaining to Harriet Hanson Rob- 
inson are at Radcliffe College in the Schlesinger 
Library on the History of Women. Bushman's first 
Problem was to sort and select the most pertin- 
ent from an abundance of materials. That the 
Marrative strikes a balance of sufficient de- 
tail with neither too much nor too little 
background information is evidence of how care- 
fully Bushman succeeded at this difficult task. 


This is not strictly a biography; Harriet's 
life and character are presented as one part 
of a larger family history. Such an approach 
Seems appropriate since, individually, Harriet 
and her husband, reform journalist William 
Stevens Robinson, were only bit players in the 
great abolitionist and suffragist movements of 
their time. Nevertheless, the Robinsons’ story 
is fully worth chronicling as that of a think- 
ing Victorian couple sometimes swimming against, 
always immersed in, the social currents of their 
day. 


For instance, Harriet's family is an example 
of an upwardly mobile nineteenth-century fam- 
ily. Her grandparents were farmers, she her- 
self was part of the industrial revolution, and 
her children would grow up in a suburban, mid- 
dle class professional home. Her father, a 
Boston carpenter, died when Harriet was six. 
Her mother struggled with what was barely pos- 
sible--to keep her family of five intact, first 
by keeping shop, then by renting and running 


- a boarding house in the factory town of Lowell, 


Massachusetts. Harriet started work in a tex- 
tile mill at age ten. Though it was a time of 
instability in the mills and she herself par- 
ticipated in a labor strike, Harriet later em- 
Phasized the happier aspects of her twelve 
years there, stressing pride in her work and 
in her opportunity to attend public schools 
and learn to read. 


Her mother's and her own early experience, 
however, bred in her the desire to do better, to 


become "a person of solid, admirable achieve- 
ments, well connected to an established family." 
Her subsequent choices of marriage, domestic 
life, and, in maturity, public activism, were 
motivated by this ambition to raise herself and 
her family to a level of culture, stability, 

and respectability. Although Harriet and William 
never became wealthy--indeed, they repeatedly 
placed political ideals above career expediency-- 
nor achieved much more than regional notoriety 
for their writings, by middle age she assessed 
her life with the same cheery, make-the-most-of- 
it attitude she had had during her factory years: 
"God has led me from childhood through poverty 
and a troubled youth--to ease and prosperity." 


Ms. Bushman frequently mentions Harriet's 
inclination to power--the desire to be some- 
body and shape events--and states in the fore- 
word that Harriet's struggle "has value for me 
in working out my own destiny." Readers, too, 
can identify with this and other of Harriet's 
traits, none of which was epic but some of which 
are nevertheless absorbing to an intelligent 
soul in mild conflict with the realities about 
her. 


Harriet was a prayer~ and Bible-lover, but had 
to work for equanimity regarding organized reli- 
gion, finally concluding, "While I find some 
religious help I do not find that ethical and 
moral standard set up there as I might have ex- 
pected. But I can get along and go my own way 
as always in these matters." Family and 
William's career seemed to come first in her 
life, and she evidently felt some frustration 
from her own career yearnings; William once 
wrote to her, "By and bye after you have done 
drudging you shall be an author. You have 
escaped immortality, being switched off the 
celestial railroad to a side track." As a 
fifty-one-year-old widow, she pluckily resumed 
the celestial track by publishing and peddling 
his book as well as several of her own. While 
these received meager attention during her life- 
time, Ms. Bushman notes that they are frequently 
cited now in both the feminist and historical 
press. 


Poor Man's Wife is made interesting by these 
and other personal touches: Harriet determining 
to do her own housework (very conscious that a 
middle-class British woman would not), her 
slightly overweening pride in her children 
("Blood will tell," she wrote when her son 
Warrie, a police magistrate in Colorado, settled 
a strike), her refusal to take in her daughter- 
in-law after Warrie's death (there are few of 
the amazing Christian sacrifices here that are 
so common in the stories of Mormon pioneers). 


This is a fine, scholarly portrait that 
shows what can be done with family history and 
that seems all the more creditable for its sim- 
plicity. If the story contains little of the 
heroic nor much more than the quietly profound, 
it is because of the modest, sturdy lives 
represented. 


Rebecca Cornwall 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


THE_ GOOD, THE WILD 
AND THE MOTHERLY 


Good Wives: Image and Reality in the Lives of 
Women in Northern New England, 1650-1750, by 
Laurel Thatcher Ulrich, New York: Knopf 
Publishers, 1982, 296 pages, $17.50. 


We meet Beatrice Plummer, whose neighbors, 
taking careful inventory upon her husband's death, 
found evidence everywhere of her prudence and in- 
dustry. There is Elizabeth Saltonstall, whose 
good fortune it was to be small town nobility, 
unfortunately obliged to house and feed lesser 
townsfolk, soldiers, and their families for 
months at a time during Indian crises. And 
there's the frivolous young bride, Mary Rolfe 
(her groom out to sea), trying to handle a for- 
ward Englishman along with her own feelings of 
attraction, loneliness, and bewilderment. 


These are some of the women into whose lives 
we are permitted glimpses in Laurel Ulrich's 
Good Wives: Image and Reality in the Lives of 
Women in Northern New England, 1650-1750. If 
the title seems ponderous, it's because this is 
a scholarly work in women's and colonial history, 
the offshoot of Ms. Ulrich's dissertation. Yet 
the book is surprisingly readable. 


Providing glimpses of Puritan women was no 
easy task, when so few could write and leave rec- 
ord of themselves. But, using kitchen inven- 


tories, Ulrich has reconstructed housekeeping 
patterns of Puritans of varying circumstances, 
whether living in a town, on a farmstead, or in 
a frontier settlement. From bare phrases in 
church and court records pieced together with 
analyses of town populations and hierarchies, 
she has been able to describe neighborhood con- 
flicts and the roles women played in these, as 
well as private confrontations among families. 
Perhaps it is the very restriction of sources 
that gives the study its satisfying quality of 
thoroughness--of information lingered over, well 
digested, and fully baked. 


I responded to Good Wives both as a student 
of history and a lay reader. As might be ex- 
pected with a professional work, its ideological 
bias is minimal. Ulrich accepts no prior assump- 
tions about the Puritans (and indeed questions 
some old and recent conclusions) but has consci- 
entiously described the people as they themselves 
might have. Some of my grim images (gleaned from 
sermons by Jonathan Edwards, stories of witch 
burnings, and the histories of Anne Hutchinson 
and Roger Williams) fade next to her observa 
tions. For instance, Puritan society was not 
uniformly restrictive as I had supposed, and 
religious dependence did not necessarily mean 
weak, emotionally dependent women. 


The book is structured on three feminine pro- 
totypes with whom Puritans were familiar: Bath- 
sheba, Eve, and Jael. The reformed Bathsheba, 
they believed, was Solomon's model for the vir- 
tuous woman. Like her, Puritan wives enjoyed 
considerable responsibility and variety in their 
work, and, especially when circumstances desig- 
nated them "deputy husbands," they proved able 
when necessary (and sometimes when not) to con- 
tract business agreements, manage property, and 
oversee commerce. 


Nevertheless, as the mothers of all living, 
Puritan women's lives revolved primarily around 
the reproductive cycle. Although this section 
on Eve is sketchier than others (again, progeny 
being their "chief monuments," women neglected 
to leave other marks of their labors), it is 
fascinating. Their consciousness of themselves 
as consorts and spiritual entities was raised — 
and romanticized by a bestseller of the day, 
Paradise Lost. Ulrich also examines the 
childbirth ritual, a community affair wholly 
female, and speculates on the practice of a 
“weaning journey-"' Through such traditions 
Puritan women were firmly bonded, and motherhood 
was made more mysterious and perhaps more 
prestigious. 


In the section on Jael (an Israelite army 
wife who killed an enemy commander), Ulrich 
identifies one of the few roads to immortality 
besides motherhood available to women of that 
day. Apparently there were fewer proscriptions 
against female aggression in the eighteenth than 
the nineteenth century, and a legitimate role 
was that of heroine. 


Indian raids to obtain hostages for ransom 
were not uncommon on the frontier. Hannah 
Dustin personifies the heroine taken captive in 
one of these. Hannah escaped to be legendized by 
Cotton Mather, who saw in her return to New 
England a spiritual triumph: She not only 
engineered hers and others! escape, but she 
personally killed ten Indians in the process. 
For this she was praised--though the Indians 
included mostly women and children who were 
murdered in their sleep. 


Hannah's contemporary, Elizabeth Emerson, also 
won notoriety by killing. Troubled and rebel- 
lious as a girl, in adulthood she bore illegiti- 
mate twins, smothering and burying them in the 
night. When her morbid story came to light, 
town officials were not entirely unsympathetic, 
though she eventually was hanged. These two wom- 
en's histories would seem so sensational as to 
render the entire Jael section rather far-flung 
as an analogy to Puritan womanhood--but for one 
fact: Hannah and Elizabeth were sisters. That 
the community honored one and condemned the other 
without much apparent unease is a tantalizing 
comment on the Puritan mind. 


I came away from Good Wives wondering how we 
ever studied the Puritans without women's 
viewpoints. Ulrich demonstrates that domestic 
history is not necessarily synonymous with 
children's histories like A Puritan Sabbath or 
A Day in a Colonial Home. Details of women's 
lives, put in context with each other and with a 
solid knowledge of the times, provide fresh, 
telling insights and bring an entire period to 


life. 
Rebecca Cornwall 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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c hoosing the Better Part 











“Martha, Martha,” he said, “you worry and fret about so many things, 
and yet few are needed, indeed only one. It is Mary who has chosen the 


better part; it is not to be taken from her.” 





—LUKE 10;41-42 








This article was prepared from an address 
presented by Meg Wheatley-Pesci at the 1983 
Brigham Young University Women's Conference. 
The Winter 1984 issue will also include an 
article excerpted from that address. 


hese are exciting and sometimes scary 
times for women. So much seems to be 
changing around us and so many voices 
tell us what we should be doing that it 
all becomes quite confusing. In the past cen- 
tury, there has been much discussion of "woman's 
proper role." There have been repeated and con- 
flicting attempts to define "female attributes." 
How do we decide whom to listen to? 
decide what to do with our lives? 


How do we 


Wouldn't it be pleasant if, on reaching adult- 
hood, each of us were presented with a neat little 
package in which was contained a description of 
the activities that we should engage in, the 
traits that we should display, the choices that 
we should make--in essence, a complete set of in- 
structions for what we should do with our lives. 
That is essentially what a role is--a set of pre- 
scribed behaviors and activities given to an in- 
dividual by some external agency, such as an or- 
ganization or a society. 


Although the idea of a neatly packaged set of 
lifetime instructions has a certain charm, we 
would quickly feel very uncomfortable trying to 
conform to all of the expectations contained in 
that little box. That's the problem with roles. 
They fail to allow for individuality. They often 
make it hard to engage in an activity that a per- 
son wants to do because it particularly suits him 
or her. They can severely hinder personal crea- 
tivity. 


Roles not only limit us individually, but they 
also limit those around us. If a certain activ- 
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ity is listed under our role, other people leave 
that activity to us and don't do it themselves. 
Consequently, roles segregate people into sepa- 
rate spheres of activity. The boundaries become 
set, and those who cross over them are labeled 
odd or deviant. 


The focus on roles, particularly the focus 

on roles for men and women, has created a great 
deal of unnecessary difficulty between the sexes. 
It has kept us separate and apart, a separation 
that is sad and wasteful because it's not what 
Christ intended for us. Men and women are more 
alike than not, and both research and the scrip- 
tures support that assertion. 


I'm always struck by the fact that Christ is 
the model for both men and women; His virtues and 
behaviors are models for us as human beings, in- 
dependent of our sex. One example that impressed 
me is found in Section 121 of the Doctrine and 
Covenants. When my husband and I were investi- 
gating the Church, I will never forget my reaction 
to these lines: ''No power or influence can or 
ought to be maintained by virtue of the priest- 
hood, only by persuasion, by long-suffering, by 
gentleness and meekness, and by love unfeigned.'' 
The qualities urged on priesthood holders are tne 
very qualities that we presently associate with 
women more than with men. As I have become more 
knowledgeable of the scriptures, particularly the 
four Gospels that record Christ's life, I have 
realized that in truth these are Christ's quali- 
ties, and that He is the model for us all to fol- 
low, both women and men. 

The focus on roles, on defining separate he- 
haviors for men and women, has distracted us from 
this vision of unity. A. powerful example of how 
a focus on separate roles has distorted our lives 
is the current role assigned to fathers in our 


society. The secular world, until very recently, 


has left the job of nurturing children to women. 
In the 1950s, for example, a study showed that 
new fathers experienced the same heartfelt at- 
traction to their newborns as did their wives. 
But their role as men, at that time, prevented 
them from expressing that emotion by directly 
nurturing their children. The social norms of 
the day said that what the loving father should 
do was to provide for his family, to work as hard 
as he could to provide as many material comforts 
as possible for his family. Consequently, men 
worked long hours, many children grew up spending 
all of their time with their mothers, and a whole 
generation of fathers was deprived of the chance 
to engage fully in the lives of their children. 
Only recently has that confining image of a fath- 
er's role been broken. Only recently have men 
been encouraged or allowed to meet their nur- 
turing needs directly by spending time sharing 
in the day-to-day activities of raising a family. 
And yet the nurturing qualities in men have al- 
ways been there. They were in Christ. Where is 
a better list of nurturant behaviors than in Doc- 
trine and Covenants 121: "Persuasion, long-suf- 
fering, gentleness, meekness, love unfeigned'"? 


To focus on one proper role for men was a 
terrible error, creating distortion and loss. 
Similarly, focusing on one proper role for women 
is just as harmful to us women. Concentrating on 
a role for anyone carries the danger of prevent- 
ing that person from using all the talents he or 
she brought to this life. It prevents us, po- 
tentially, from fulfilling the measure of our 
own, unique creation. 


Instead of asking "What is my role as a wom- 
an?" we need to be asking ourselves "Where can I 
best be of service? Where am I most needed? 
Which talents can I contribute? Which groups of 
people should I be striving to touch?" If we fo- 
cus on these questions, we will find ourselves 
doing different things at different times, being 
many different people over the course of our 
lifetime. It is never possible to satisfy all of 
our needs and use all of our talents at any one 
time, but over a lifetime we can do a great num- 
ber of things. We will limit ourselves, however, 
if we accept the roles others give to us or fail 
to decide what is best for us as individuals. 


That Christ treated women as individuals is 
evident as we look at His life, at some of the 
messages He gave to the women of His time and to 
Christ, because of His actions towards wom- 
en, brought about sweeping changes in their stat- 
us in society, opening up a whole range of activ- 
ities that had been closed to them. He consis- 
tently and flagrantly strove to break the con- 
fining roles that women had been locked into 
under Judaic traditions. Throughout His life, He 
ignored the customs of His day, treated women as 
equals, and modeled radically new behaviors to- 
wards them. In fact, Christ was nothing short of 
a revolutionary when it came to women's rights. 


us. 


Before Christ, Jewish patriarchal order had 
become overbearing and oppressive, denying women 
access even to such things as prayer and scrip- 
ture reading. One first-century rabbi cautioned: 
"Rather should the words of the Torah be burned 
than entrusted to a woman. . . - Whoever teaches 
his daughter the Torah is like one who teaches 
her wantonness." 


Not only were women kept from studying the 
scriptures, they were not obligated to partic- 
ipate in morning prayer, as were men. When in 
attendance at the synagogue, women were seated 
in a section away from the men, with the slaves 
and children. The number of women was not 
counted towards the quorum necessary to form a 
congregation. During the service, the men re- 
cited a daily prayer of thanksgiving: "Praised 
be God that he has not created me a gentile; 
Praised be God that he has not created me a wom- 
an; Praised be God that he has not created me an 
ignorant man."' And the men knew whereof they 
praised. A woman's lot was not to be envied. 


Some of the Rabbinic sayings of that day elab- 
orate their views on women. ‘At the birth of a 
boy, all are joyful. At the birth of a girl, all 
are sad." "When a boy comes into the world, 
peace comes into the world; when a girl comes 
into the world, nothing comes." Or my own favor- 
ite, "Even the most virtuous of women is a witch." 


In public places, women were not to be ade 
Rabbis considered it beneath their dig- 
Even hus- 


dressed. 
nity to speak to a woman in public. 
bands were admonished not to speak much with the 
their wives. One proverb warned: "Who speaks 
much with a woman draws down misfortune on him- 
self, neglects the words of the law, and finally 
earns hell." 














There is neither male nor female; 


for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. 
—GALATIONS 3:28 


The Palestine of Jesus was a place where women 
were seen as a necessary evil, valuable for their 
baby-making functions (provided the babies were 
boys), but in other ways feared as disruptive, 
untrustworthy, distracting, and definitely unspir- 
itual. They were best kept to their homes, there 
to serve their husbands in silence and obedience. 
After all, "even the most virtuous woman is a 
witch." 


Given this culture, Christ's behavior towards 
women was radical in the extreme. Think through 
in your own memories of the Gospels how often 
Jesus talked openly to women in public, taught 
them scriptures, performed miracles for them or 
their loved ones, and in every action conveyed 
His love and respect for them. Luke mentions 
that as Jesus traveled about in His ministry, 
many women, married and unmarried, accompanied 
him: 


"And it came to pass that He went throughout 
every city and village, preaching and showing 
the glad tidings of the kingdom of God; and 
the twelve were with Him, and certain women, 
which had been healed of evil spirits and in- 
firmities, . . . and many others, which min- 
istered unto Him of their substance" (Luke 
8:1-3). 


It is interesting to note that the Greek word 
here translated as "ministered to" is '"diekenoun," 
the same word from which deacon comes. Appar- 
ently, the tasks of deacons in early Christianity 
were much the same as these women undertook. 


One theologian has said, "The significance of 
this phenomenon of women following Jesus about, 
learning from and ministering to him, can be 
properly appreciated when it is recalled that not 
only were women not to read or study the scrip- 
tures, but in the more observant settings, they 
were not even to leave their households." 


Jesus, throughout His ministry, let His ac- 
tions serve as deliberate statements about the 
equality of women. Perhaps His most important 
act towards women occurred on the morning of His 
resurrection. His first appearance as a resur- 
rected being was to Mary Magdalene, and He di- 
rected her to go and tell the apostles of his 
resurrection. In Palestine, women were not con- 
sidered trustworthy witnesses; their testimony 
was not allowed in court. What Christ was Ming 
by choosing to have a woman testify to the most 
important fact, the central message of His mi@Sion 
on earth, was asserting both the doctrine ef the 
resurrection and the equality of women. “s 

There is one Gospel story that has always 
stood out for me as a powerful teaching directed 
to women--the story of Mary and Martha. These 
two sisters, whose brother Lazarus was later 
saved through their faith in Christ, received 
Jesus into their home. Martha was out in the 
kitchen, preparing food for their guest, but 
Mary was seated at Jesus's feet, hearing His 
teachings, absorbing His words. To put that 
another way, she was ignoring her traditional 
woman's role and was pursuing the life of the 
mind and of the spirit. Martha was most dis- 
tressed by her sister's actions, so much so that 
she finally came out of the kitchen and entreated 
the Lord to admonish Mary for her slackard be- 
havior and get her back into the kitchen. "Lord, 
dost thou not care that my sister hath left me to 
serve alone? Bid her therefore that she help me." 


But the Lord's response was not what Martha 
wanted to hear. Instead of supporting her, He 
gently chastised her. "Martha, Martha, thou art 
worried and troubled about many things, but one 
thing is necessary. And Mary has chosen the bet- 
ter part, and it shall not be taken away from 
her" (Luke 10:38-42). 


Why did Luke include this story? Is it meant 
to show us Christ's mediation of a domestic squab- 
ble between two sisters? I think not. It's mes- 
sage is so refreshing and clear that I'm surprised 
every time I hear someone try to deny its impli- 
cations. 


Christ was sanctioning Mary's choice. He was 
encouraging her pursuit of wisdom and spiritual 
knowledge as the most important thing she could 
have chosen to do at that moment. He was sup- 
porting her decision to put aside the obligations 
of her traditional role. He was applauding her 
use of her free agency, her decision not to ad- 
here to a limited "woman's role."' He was affirm- 
ing her use of her time and her mind to satisfy 
her spiritual hunger. 


Christ, in all His actions toward women, 
strove to liberate them from the narrowly defined, 
stultifying roles that had evolved under Judaic 
patriarchy. He consistently honored women's in- 


tellects, their ability to minister, their equal 
rights, and their use of agency. 


In our modern scriptures, we have another ex- 
ample of Christ speaking to a woman. In 1830, 
just four months after the Church was organized, 
the Lord spoke to Emma Smith, a revelation re- 
corded in Section 25 of the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants. We often remember that Emma was instruc- 
ted to compile a hymnal, but the Lord gave her a 
number of different responsibilities. It's quite 
a list. She was to: 


Be a comfort to her husband in his afflictions 

Travel with him and be his scribe 

Be ordained to expound scriptures 

Exhort the Church 

Spend her time writing and learning much 

Lay aside the things of this world and seek 
for things of a better 

Be supported by her husband in these activi- 
ties in the Church 


Emma Smith was an elect lady whom the Lord 
called to serve His purposes at that time. But 
certain things that He told her are applicable 
to us. Her tasks ranged from nurturing to ex- 
horting and expounding, from being a scribe to 
her husband to writing and learning much on her 
own. She was instructed to take part in a wonder- 
ful and challenging array of activities, not a 
narrow, limiting, or simple role. 


Scripturally, then, I find a lot of encourage- 
ment for women to honor our uniqueness, to engage 
in a variety of activities, to move in different 
directions. 


Seek to be educated in the highest 
meaning of the term; get the most 
possible service out of your time, your 
body, and your brains, and let all your 
efforts be directed into honorable chan- 
nels, that no effort shall be wasted, and 
no labor result in loss or evil. 


—VJOSEPH FIELDING SMITH 





Imagine, for a mement, what our roles as women 
would be like if Christ again walked the earth. 
What different behaviors in women would He en- 
courage? What things would He have us do that 
are not now part of our "woman's role''? Would He 
feel the need to liberate us from roles that are 
too confining, as He did in Palestine? What 
other abilities and talents would He find in us? 
And in response to Him, would we be Marys or 
Marthas? Would we feel free to explore new roles, 
as Mary did, in response to His presence? 


Of course, in a very real sense, Christ is 
here among us; my questions are not imaginary, 
nor are they placed in some future time. Our 
choices are here today, and they affect both the 
quality of our mortal lives and our eternal pros- 
pects. One of the mcst important decisions we all 
must face is the decision to exercise our free 
agency, to choose how we can best serve others 
and ourselves. Deciding to exercise one's agency 
can be very frightening, but it is central to the 
purposes of mortality. Mary chose to use her 
agency to sit at Jesus's feet, to engage her mind 
and spirit and to break away from her traditional 
chores and roles. Perhaps Martha also made a 
choice to labor in the kitchen on behalf of her 
Master. IL hope it was a conscious choice, but I 
Suspect that it wasn't. I suspect that she felt 
obligated by the role others had created for her 
to stay in the kitchen and prepare food. Ful- 
filling that role rather than exercising her 
agency denied her the spiritual food of Christ, 
the nourishment for eternal life. Only when she 
came out of the kitchen to complain about Mary's 
behavior did she receive any words of counsel 
from the Master. And the message was simple. 
"Mary has chosen the better part." 


My own message is simply an elaboration of 
this. None of us should enter into a life style, 
a relationship, a job that others have told us 
it is our role to fulfill, or that others have 
created for us simply because we are women. 


I find the whole notion of role to be anti- 
thetical to the Spirit. Role is not a spiritual 
concept; it is an organizational one. Role is a 
way of defining behaviors and expectations about 
a class of people. Its focus is on conformity, 
compliance, and predictability. With these as its 
values, it stands in stark contrast to spiritual 
values. The focus of the Spirit is the individ- 
ual--each person's unique talents, opportunities, 
and challenges. 


At Judgment, I don't expect to be asked, "How 
well did you perform your role?" I do expect to 
be asked, "What have you done with the life and 
knowledge that was given you?" Individual ac- 
countability is the spiritual concept; role is 
not. Free agency is central to this mortality. 
Role prescriptions are not. 


Many of our prophets, including Brigham Young 
and Joseph Fielding Smith, have echoed Christ and 
urged women to break away from narrow roles. 
President Spencer W. Kimball, in the fall of 1979, 
stressed the need for women's personal develop- 
ment. He admonished us to seek excellence in all 
aspects of our lives, to pursue and achieve that 
education that will help us in eternity as well 
as in mortality, to sharpen the skills and use 
the talents with which God has blessed us. 


We believe that women are useful not 
only to sweep houses, wash dishes, 
make beds and raise babies, but that 
they should stand behind the counter, 
study law or physics, or become good 
bookkeepers . . . and all this to enlarge 
their sphere of usefulness for the bene- 
fit of society at large. In following these 
things, they but answer the design of 
their creation. 

—BRIGHAM YOUNG 





Although this counsel is wonderful and direct, 
sometimes it gets lost or muted because of other 
messages floating around that focus on "the role 
of women."' I believe that we all, as individuals 
and as a Church, would benefit from spending less 
time trying to define roles for women or for men 
and instead keep our attention fixed on the coun- 
sel that calls us, as individuals, to repentance 
and righteousness. 


In order to break away from prescribed roles 
and find our own paths of righteous living, we 
must develop trust in ourselves. We all profit 
from counsel and advice, but even counsel from 
excellent sources can only be identified as 
right for us individually through thoughtful and 
prayerful study. Knowing what to do with your 
life, how to structure your relationships, where 
to best use your skills and talents--this knowl- 
edge can only be learned from private conversa- 
tions with the Lord. Only He is capable of guid- 
ing, nudging, and assuring us of the best use of 
the endowments and needs we brought to this 
mortality. 


Only spiritual strength gives us the ability 
to shape our own lives righteously. It is spiri- 
tual strength that gives direction to our free 
agency, that gives us courage to make choices 
that label us as different from other women. It 
is spiritual strength that opens us to receive 
the Lord's assurances that our choices are cor- 
rect and are ones that bring us closer to Him. 


Meg Wheatley-Pesci 
Amesbury, Massachusetts 
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A SIGNIFICANT 
HAPPENING 


My expectations of the Exponent II ten-year 
reunion were totally different from the reality 
of it. I had imagined observing a group of 
highly motivated, intellectual women interacting 
with each other in a tight clique. 


By the end of the reunion I realized that my 
expectations were distorted by an experience I 
had last summer: 


My husband and I had had dinner with another 
couple and a Mormon sister who is well known 
churchwide for insights and concerns for Mormon 
women. As the meal began, the conversation was 
wonderful, and I was greatly edified. I was not 


surprised to learn that she is an avowed feminist. 


But as the meal progressed, I realized that 
the conversation of this woman was directed to 
the two men at the table. I often interjected 
my opinion to have it greeted with less than an 
‘umm,'--usually, with just a blank stare. Our 
guest found the men's comments very stimulating. 
Then both men had to leave for a few minutes and 
at last she inquired, "Can I share something with 
you two women?" 


We both eagerly said, "Certainly," anticipat- 
ing responding to her with great insight and 
eloquence, knowing that she would value our opin- 
ions as women more than our occasionally sexist 
husbands'. 


CON 
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She proceeded, "I have the best recipe for 
apple pie. Would you like it?" 


I have since resolved my feelings about this 
incident. I have convinced myself that this 
woman was doing a personal survey on how much 
indignation a Mormon woman will take. 


However, at the reunion: I never dreamed that 
the women there would treat me as an equal, and 
not only an equal but as someone they would like 
to be friends with. The most important thing 
they gave me was the feeling that I was completely 
acceptable just as myself--that [ didn't have to 
prove to them by some intellectual accomplishment 
that I was worthwhile. 


What I have taken home with me is a feeling 
that this was a significant happening in my 
life. The prophecy that women will be drawn 
to the Church in droves is true, but not as 
the Church is now. I feel that we are in a 
transition stage, and that is why so many of us 
are having such a struggle. We felt such a 
missionary spirit at the reunion to go back to 
our areas of the country and finish that tran- 
sition or get it started. We experienced a 
weekend that approached an ideal I had experi- 
enced with close friends on occasion but didn't 
know was possible with a large group of strangers. 


I will close with what I said at the Quaker 
meeting: I have never been more proud of being 
a woman and especially a Mormon woman. 


Donna Morgan 
La Mesa, California 
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One situation I found awkward was responding 
to letters from people who had read my article, 
"Learning to Love Myself,"' which appeared in 
the March 1982 Ensign. A number of people-- 
all but one were women--contacted me for en- 
couragement and advice after reading the arti- 
cle. Because I felt the obvious good the 
article was doing might be undone if I told 
these people about my disaffiliation with the 
Church, I decided to respond to their letters 
without mentioning my change in status. 


Recently, the man who contacted me because 
of my Ensign article and who has stayed in 
contact with me since its publication called 
after a silence of several months. He, too, 
has faced the necessity of divorce since we 
first talked, and now he had some questions 
for me about being single and LDS. He was 
obviously feeling low, so I answered him in 
a round-about way, realizing that I owed him 
the truth if our long-distance friendship were 
to continue. The next day I wrote to him, 


revealing my decision and enclosing a copy of 
my essay for Exponent II. I hoped that the 
information would not end our relationship. 


Very soon his reply came, full of acceptance. 
He said, "I will always love you as a friend 
even though we may have different religious 
beliefs. . . . In your article for Exponent II, 
the emphasis was on you and your agency more 
than it was directed at the Church. I saw 
your conversion as a very personal decision 
as opposed to a crusade." 


I think everyone who has been open to me 
since I left the Church has found that to be 
true. My leaving was a personal, individual 
decision. I think because of my own peace and 
positive attitude, people respond comfortably 
to me and to my choice. And I am happy to say 
that, overall, I feel as good about the reac- 
tions I've received as I do about the decision 
itself. 

Louise Brown 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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second decade, we'd like to invite you to invest 
in its future by participating in the fund drive 
that is about to start. 


From modest but hopeful beginnings, Exponent 
has become a voice, a network, a community. We 
hope that you feel as much a part of this news- 
paper as we do, as involved in carrying on what 
has been so successfully begun. 


To keep Exponent II in touch with the times, 
we need to streamline our production methods. 
We want to buy a computer--to print the copy 
for each issue with more accuracy and to main- 
tain our circulation files, budgets, and mail- 
ing list more efficiently. (We hope that 
when we produce the mailing labels ourselves, 
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That is where you come in. We will continue 
to volunteer our efforts to produce the paper 
with the same dedication as in the past, and 
we need you to volunteer, too. If you haven't 
received one already, a mailer will be coming 
to you soon in which to send your tax- 
deductible contribution to Exponent II. Or 
just send it along in your own envelope to the 
box--Exponent II, P.O. Box 37, Arlington, 
MA 02174. 


We thank you for your enthusiasm, love, and 
support. Let's give Exponent II a birthday 
present that will ensure its success for many 
decades to come!!! 
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As I sat on the train traveling back to my 
sister's house in Connecticut, I made notes 
beside the names of those sisters and brothers 
IL had met at the "Exponent II is X" reunion. 

I was amazed at the number of people I had met 


whose names I remembered. 


That for me is the 


most remarkable thing about the reunion. By 
nature, I am a rather diffident person who 
often misses out on conversations because I'm 


too shy to walk up and join in. 


Although it 


sounds trite, there were no strangers at the 
reunion--only friends whom I hadn't met. 


The coming together of people from all over 
the United States who shared Exponent II did not 
in itself guarantee the remarkable bonding that 


occurred. 


It was rather the atmosphere of accep- 


tance that was both created by and allowed the 
sharing of personal struggles, questions, opin- 
fons, and frustrations, making this experience 


unique. 


That atmosphere of love and support is 


for me the essence of Exponent ITI and its 


reunion. 
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